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“Tr will be a great deal better for us, Lizzy. 
America is a country where all things are in full 
and plenty; but here we are ground down to the 
earth and half-starved by the rich and great in 
order that they may become richer and greater. 
It isn’t so there, Lizzy. 
McClure 
after he crossed the ocean ?"’ 

“Yes, | remember all that, 


Don’t you remember 


what John wrote home, six months 
Thomas; but John 
McClure was never a very truthful body at home, 
and I’ve always thought that if we knew every- 
thing, we would find that he wrote with his mag- 


nifying glasses on. 


John, you know, was very 
apt to see things through magnifying glasses.’’ 

“But the testimony doesn’t come alone from 
John. We hear it every day and from every 
quarter, that America is a perfect paradise for 
the poor, compared to England.”’ 

“T don’t know that 
They say that it is full of wild beasts, poisonous 


how can be, Thomas. 
serpents and savage Indians, and that the people 
are in constant fear of their lives. I’m sure Eng- 
land is a better place than that, even if we do 
have to work hard and get but little for it.’’ 

“‘ All that used to be, Lizzy,’’ replied Thomas. 
‘But they’ve killed the wild beasts and serpents, 
and tamed the savage Indians. And there are 
great cities there, the same as in England.’’ 

But Lizzy could not be convinced. From her 
earliest childhood she had never had but one idea 
of America, and that was asa great wilderness fill- 
ed with Indians and wild beasts. Of the former, 
she had heard tales that made her blood curdle 
in her veins. It was in vain, therefore, for Tho- 
mas Ward to argue with his wife about going to 
America. She was not to be convinced that a 
waste, howling wilderness, was at all comparable 
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with happy old England, even if the poor were 
‘“‘ ground down.”’ 

As a dozen previous discussions on the sub- 
Thomas Ward 


and so was his 


ject had ended, so ended this. 
was of the same mind as before, 
wife. The one wished to go, and the other to 
stay. 

Ward had only been married a short time, but 
the period, short as it was, proved long enough 
to bring a sad disappointment of his worldly 
hopes. He had been employed as a gentleman’s 
gardener for many years, and had been able, by 
strict economy, to lay up a little money. But 
soon after his marriage, through some slight mis- 
understanding, he lost his place, and had not 
since been able to obtain anything more than 
transient employment, the return from which 
had, so far, proved inadequate to the maintenance 
of himself and wife, requiring him to draw stead- 
ily upon the not very large fund that was de- 
posited in the Savings’ Bank. 

About once a fortnight Thomas would become 
completely discouraged, and then he invariably 
introduced his favorite project of going to Ame- 
rica; but Lizzy always met him when in this 
mood, with a decided negative, as far as she was 
concerned, and sometimes went so far as to say, 
when he grew rather warm on the subject—* It’s 
no use to talk about it, Thomas; I shall never 
go to America, that’s decided.”’ 

This, instead of being a settler, as Lizzy sup- 
posed it would be, only proved a silencer. Tho- 
mas would instantly waive all present reference 


to the subject. But the less he talked, the more 


he thought about the land of plenty beyond the 
ocean; and the oftener Lizzy said she would 
never go to America, the more earnest became 
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his desire to go, and the more fully formed his 
resolution to emigrate while he possessed the 
He did not like Lizzy’s mode 


of silencing him when he talked about his favor- 


ability to do so. 


ite theme. He had certain primitive notions 
about a wife’s submission of herself to her hus- 
band, and it not only fretted him, but made him 
feel a little resolute on the subject of going to 
America when Lizzy declared herself determined 
not to go. 

One day Ward came home with brows knit 
more closely than usual, and a firmer and more 
decided expression upon his tightly-closed lips. 

““What’s the matter now, Thomas?’’ asked 
his wife. 

The “‘now”’ indicated that Thomas had some- 
thing to trouble him, more or less, nearly all the 
time. 

“The matter is, that I’m going to America!”’ 
returned Ward, in an angry tone of voice. “If 
you don’t wish to go, you will only have to stay 
where you are. But I’ve made up my mind to 
sail in the next ship.”’ 

Ward had never spoken to his young wife in 
such a harsh, angry, rebuking tone of voice since 
they were married. 
said was worse than his manner of saying it. 
Going to America—and going whether she chose 
to go with him or remain behind! What was 
this less than desertion? But Lizzy had pride 
and firmness as well as acute sensibilities. The 
latter she controlled by means of the former, and 
with unexpected coolness, replied—‘‘ Well, Tho- 
mas, if you wish to leave me, I have nothing to 
say. As tothat savage country, I say now only 
what I have said before—I cannot go.”’ 

“Very well; I am not going to stay here and 
starve.”’ 

“We havn’t starved yet, Thomas,’ 
Lizzy. 

“No, thanks to my prudence in saving every 
dollar I could spare while a bachelor! But 
we're in a fair way for it now. 


But the import of what he 


spoke up 


Every week we 
are going behind-hand, and if we stay here much 
longer we shall neither have the means of living 
nor getting away. I’ve finished my job, and can- 
not get another stroke to do.”’ 

“Something will turn up, Thomas; don’t be 
impatient.’’ 

“Impatient !’’ ejaculated Ward. 

“Yes, impatient, Thomas,’’ coolly said his 
wife. ‘‘ You are in a very strange way. Only 
wait a little while and all will come right.’’ 

** Lizzy,’’ said Thomas Ward, suddenly grow- 
ing calm, and speaking slowly and with marked 
emphasis—“ I’ve decided upon going to America. 
If you will go with me, as a loving and obedient 
wife should, I shall be glad of your company; 
but if you prefer to remain Jere, I shall lay no 
commands upon you. Will you or will you not 
go? Say at a word.”’ 

Lizzy had a spice of independence about her, 
as well as a good share of pride. The word 
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“‘obedience,’’ as applied to a wife, had never 
accorded much with her taste, and the use of it 
made on the present occasion by her husband, 
So she replied, 
without pausing to reflect—*‘I have already told 


was particularly offensive to her. 


you that I am not going to America.’’ 

Very well, Lizzy,’’ replied Thomas, in a 
voice that was considerably softened, “‘I leave 
you to your own choice, notwithstanding the vow 
you made on that happy morning. My promise 
was to love you and to keep you in sickness and 
in health, but though I may love you as well in 
old England as in a far-off country, I cannot per- 
So I must e’en 


se 


form that other promise so well. 
leave you with my heart’s best blessing, and a 
pledge that you shall want for no earthly comfort 
while I have a hand to work.’’ 

And saying this, Thomas Ward left the pre- 
sence of his wife, and started forth to walk and 
to think. On his return, he found ‘Lizzy sitting 
by the window with her hands covering her face, 
and the tears making their way through her fin- 
gers. He said nothing, but he had a hope that 
she would change her mind and go with him 
when the time came. Ima little while Lizzy was 
able to control herself, and move silently about 
her domestic duties ; but her husband looked into 
her face for some sign of a relenting purpose, but 
looked in vain. 

On the next day, Ward said to his wife—* I've 
engaged my passage in the Shamrock, that sails 
from Liverpool for New York in a week.”’ 

Lizzy started, and a slight shiver ran through 
her body; but a cold “‘ Very well,’’ was the only 
reply she made. 

“I will leave twenty pounds in the Savings’ 
Bank for you to draw out as you need. Before 
that is gone, I hope to be able to send you more 
money.’’ 

Lizzy made no answer to this, nor did she 
display any feeling, although, as she afterwards 
owned, she felt as if she would have sunk through 
the floor, and sorely repented having said that she 
would not go with her husband to America. 

The week that intervened between that time 
and the sailing of the Shamrock passed swiftly 
away. Lizzy wished a hundred times that her 
husband would refer to his intended voyage across 
the sea, and ask her again if she would not go 
with him. But Thomas Ward had no more to 
say upon the subject. At least as often as three 
times had his wife refused to accompany him to 
a land where there was plenty of work and good 
wages, and he was firm in his resolution not to 
ask her again. 

As the time approached nearer and nearer, 
Lizzy’s heart sunk lower and lower in her bosom; 
still she cherished all possible justifying reasons 
for her conduct, and sometimes had bitter thoughts 
against her husband. She called him, in her 
mind, arbitrary and tyrannical, and charged him 
with wishing to make her the mere slave of his 
will. As for Ward, he also indulged in mental 
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criminations, and tried his best to believe that 
Lizzy had no true affection for him, that she was 
selfish, self-willed, and the dear knows what all. 


Thus stood affairs when the day came upon 
which the Shamrock was to sail, and Ward must 
eave in the early train of cars for Liverpool to 


be on board at the hour of starting. Lizzy had 
done little but ery all night, and Thomas had lain 


»wake, thinking of the unnatural separation, and 





listening to his wife’s but half-stifled sobs that 
ever and anon broke the deep silence of their 
chamber At last daylight came, and Ward left 
his sleepless pillow to make hurried preparations 
for his departure His wile arose also, and got 
his breakfast. ‘The hour of separation at 
said the unhappy but firm-hearted 
Whether we shall 
I do not 
wish to blame you in this trying moment, in this 


man, ““we must now part. 


ever meet again, Heaven only knows. 


hour of griet to both, but I must say that—No, 
no!’’ suddenly checking himself, ‘I will say 
nothing that may seem unkind. 
ever your love tor your husband should become 
strong enough to make you willing to share his 
lot in a far-off and stranger land, his arms and 
heart will be open to receive vou.’’ 

hand of his wife and 
ooking into her face, over which tears, in spite 
of all he 


Ward was holding the 


‘efforts to control herself, were falling 
The impulse in Lizzy’s heart was to throw her- 
self into her husband's arms; but, as that would 
have been equivalent to giving up and saying, 
‘I must go with you, go where you will,’’ she 
braved it out up to the last moment, and stood 
the final separation without trusting her voice in 
the utterance of a single word. 

“God bless you, Lizzv'’’ were the parting 


words of the unhappy emigrant, as he wrung the 


issive hand of his wife, and then forced himself 


away. 

The voyage to New York was performed in 
hve weeks. Oz his arrival in that city, Ward 
sought among his countrymen for such informa- 
tion as would be useful to him in obtaining em- 


! ‘ 1 
ployment. By some of these, the propriety of 


Ward followed the 


suggestion, and by so doing, happily obtained, 


advertising was suggested. 


within a week after his arrival, the offer of a good 
situation as overseer and gardener upon a large 
farm fifty miles from the city. The wages were 
far better than any he had received in England. 

“Are you a single man?’’ asked the sturdy old 
farmer, after Ward had been a day or two at his 
new home. 

‘“* No, sir; I have a wife in the old country,”’ 
he replied, with a slight appearance of confusion. 

‘*Have you? Well, Thomas, why didn’t you 
bring her along ?’’ , 

‘She was not willing to come to this country,’’ 
returned Thomas. 

“Then why did you come ?”’ 


Fare we ll ! If 
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‘“* Because it was better to do so than to starve 
whe re I was.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter about your wife, I sup- 
nasot” 

“Why not ?’’ 
knit his brows. 


“If you couldn’t live in England, what is your 


Thomas spoke quickly, and 


wife to do?”’ 

‘I shall send her half of my wages.’’ 

‘* Ah, that’s the calculation, is it? But it seems 
to me that it would have been a saving in money 
as well as comfort if she had come with you. 
Does she know anything about dairy work ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; she was raised on a dairy farm.’’ 
“Then she’s a regular-bred English dairy 
maid ?”’ 

‘She is, and none better in the world.”’ 

“Just the person I want. You must write 
home for her, Thomas, and tell her she must 
come over immediately.”’ 

But Thomas shook his head. 

** Won't she come ?”’ 

But she refused to come with 
me, although I re peate dly urged her. She must 
I felt it to be my duty 
to her as well as to myself, to leave England for 
a better land, and if she thinks it her duty to stay 


**T cannot tell. 


now take her own course. 


behind, I must bear the separation the best way 
I can.’’ 

‘‘T hope you had no quarrel, Thomas?”’ said 
the farmer, in his blunt way. 

‘* No, sir,’’ replied Thomas, a little indignantly. 
‘‘We never had the slightest difference, except 
in this matter.”’ 

“'Then write 
ask her to join you, and she will be here by the 


home by the next steamer, and 


earliest packet, and glad to come.’’ 
But Thomas shook his head. The man had 

his share of stubborn pride. 

‘** As you will,”’ said the farmer. “ But I can 

tell you what, if she’d been my wife, I'd have 
ken her under my arm and brought her along 

It’s too silly, this 


ta 
in spite of all objections. 
up to and being fretted about a woman’s 
whims and prejudices. I'll be bound, if you’d 
told her she must come, and packed her trunk 


Giving 


for her to show that you were in earnest, she’d 
never have dreamed of staying behind.” 

That evening Thomas wrote home to his wife 
all about the excellent place he had obtained, and 
was particular to say that he had agreed to remain 
for a year, and would send her half of his wages 
every month. Not one word, however, did he 
mention of the conversation that had passed be- 
tween him and the farmer; nor did he hint, even 
remotely, to her joining him in the United States. 

All the next day Thomas thought about what 
the farmer had said, and thought how happy both 
he and Lizzy might be if she would only come 
over and take charge of the dairy. The longer 
this idea remained present in his mind, the more 
deeply did it fix itself there. On the second 
night he dreamed that Lizzy was with him, that 
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she had come over in the very next packet, and 
that they were as happy as they could be. He 
felt very bad when he awoke and found that it 
was only a dream. 

At last, after a week had passed, Thomas 
Ward fully forgave his wife everything, and sat 
himself down to write her a long letter, filled 
with all kinds of arguments, reasons and en- 
treaties favorable to a voyage across the Atlantic. 


Thus he wrote, 
a . 7 


In part :— 
“* As to wild Indians, Lizzy, of which 
you have such fear, there are none within a thou- 
sand miles, and they are tame enough. ‘The 
fierce animals are all killed, and I have not seen 
a single serpent, except a garter snake that is as 
harmless as a tow string. Come, then, Lizzy, 
come. I have not known a happy moment since 
I left you, and I am sure you cannot be happy. 
This is a land of peace and plenty—a land where 
Thomas Ward did not know that a stranger 
had entered the room and was now looking over 
his shoulder and reading what he had written. 
Just as his pen was on the sentence left unfinish- 
ed above, a pair of soft hands were suddenly 
drawn across his eyes, and a strangely familiar 
voice said, tremblingly—‘* Guess who it is !”’ 
Before he had time to think or guess, the hands 
passed from his eyes to his neck, and a warm wet 
He could 
not see the face that lay so close to his, but he 
knew that Lizzy’s arms were around him, that 
her tears were upon his face, and that her heart 
was beating against him 


cheek wasdaid tightly against his own. 


“Bless us!’’ ejaculated the old farmer, who 
had followed after the young woman who had 
asked at the door with such an eager interest for 
Thomas Ward, “ what does all this mean ?”’ 

By this time Thomas had gained a full view 
of his wife’s tearful but happy face. Then he 
hugged her to his bosom, over and over again, 
much to the surprise and delight of the farmer's 
urchins, who happened to be in the room. 

“Here she is, sir; here she is!’’ he cried to 
the farmer, as soon as he could see anything else 


but Lizzy’s face, and then first became aware of 
the old gentleman's presence; “‘here is your 
English dairy maid.”’ 
‘Then it’s vour wife, Thomas, sure enough ?’’ 
**Oh yes, sir; I thought she would be along 
after awhile, but didn’t expect this happiness so 
soon.”’ 
asked the 
this ? I 


thought you wasn’t going to come to this coun- 


‘*How is this, my young lady ?”’ 
farmer, good -humoredly —** how is 
try? But I suppose the very next packet after 
All I blame 


him for, is not taking you under his arm, as I 


your husband left saw you on board. 


would have done, and bringing you along as so 
much baggage. But no doubt you found it much 
pleasanter coming over alone than it would have 
been in company with your husband—no doubt 
at all of it.’’ 

The kind-hearted farmer then took his chil- 
dren out of the room, and closing the door, left 


the reunited husband and wite alone. Lizzy was 
too happy to say anything about how wrong she 
had been in not consenting to go with her hus- 
band; but she owned that he had not been gone 
five minutes before she would have given the 
world, if she had possesst d it, to have been with 
him. ‘Ten days afterwards another packet sailed 
for the United States, and she took passage in It. 
On arriving in New York, she was fortunate 
enough to fall in with a passenger who had come 
and from him learned 


over in the Shamrock, 


} 


where she could find her husband, who acknow- 
leced that she had given him the most agreeable 
surprise he had ever known in his life. 

Lizzy has never yet had cause to repent of her 
voyage to America. ‘The money she received 


for managing the dairy of the old farmer, added 





to what her husband could save from his salary, 
lenct! 
l th 


applied to the purchase of a farm, the produce of 


after accumulating for some years, was at leng 
which, sold yearly in New York, leaves them a 
handsome annual surplus over and above their 
expenses. ‘Thomas Ward is in a fair way of be- 


coming a substantial and wealthy farmer. 





THE HARP OF 


THE 


DEPARTED. 


BY MRS. JULIA M. CABELI 


Srrixe not that harp! Alas! how could I bear 


Again its mellow, dulcet sound to hear? 
When ev’ry note of those silvery chords, 
With all the power of eloquent words 

Would tell of the past and the lovely dead, 
And of hopes which died when her spirit fled! 


Ah, strike it not! 


Would sound more plaintive than the ring dove’s moan! 


To me each thrilling tone 


Would seem that voice beloved, now hushed in death, 


The voice that was sweet as a zephyr’s breath 
When it comes perfumed with the odor of flowers, 
The richest exhaled from the loveliest bowers! 


Strike not the harp My very soul would weep, 


As o’er its strings thy snowy fingers sweep 

Oh. be it ever thus—untouched, unstrung ! 

And on its treasured frame pale wreaths be hung— 
Emblems of Aer whose bright and early bloom, 


So soon has withered in the cold, cold tomb! 
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REVOLUTION—No. II. 
ELLIOTT. 


ELLETT 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by L. A. Govry, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


Ir we look for an example of the powerful 
agency of woman in the achievement of our coun- 
try’s freedom, of the vast moral influence exerted 
by her, we need only refer to Mrs. Charles El- 
liott. She was indeed—as she has been often 


called—a patriot by inheritance, being the daugh- 


ter ot ‘Thomas Ferguson, well known as one of 


the bravest and most zealous among the friends 
That 


warmly espoused, and continued attached to the 
but 


to the cause of liberty. she should have 
opinions of such a father, is not surprising; 
talent of ne common order was needed to enable 
her to display the energy that distinguished her, 
even in times the most perilous and discouraging. 


It was said of her that she “appeared to conse- 
crate every thought and every hour of existence 
to the interests of America.’’ Was it unfemi- 
nine to be so much of a politician? Here was 
the true field of female usefulness; the benevo- 
lence and tenderness of woman’s nature were 
The 


suffering were to be relieved and cheered, the 


daily, almost hourly, called into exercise. 


destitute to be succored, the wavering to be per- 
suaded, the irresolute and weak to be strength- 
ened, and the bold incited to fresh enterprise. 
The kindly offices of woman, her gentle firm- 
ness, her persuasive eloquence, her animating 
smiles, were to banish despondency, and inspire 
hope and confidence of success. This noble mis- 
sion was nobly fulfilled by Mrs. Charles Elliott. 
S 


1e received under her hospitable roof the sick 


and wounded, and gave them her personal atten- 
tion and sympathy; she divided of her substance 
among those who needed aid; she was the ad- 
vocate and friend of such as were unjustly per- 
secuted. The prisoners she visited at regular 
ntervals received hope and strength from her 
presence, and were consoled, and beguiled into 
torgetfulness of their own sufferings, by her con- 
To the afflicted she 
ingel of blessing; and even the enemies of her 


versation. was indeed an 
country, to whose power the patriots were for a 
time forced to submit, were influenced by the re- 
markable powers of fascination she possessed, 


and which she always exerted in the cause of 


justice and clemency. She is said to have drawn 


up the petition addressed to Lord Rawdon, and 


signed by the ladies of Charleston, in behalf of 


the gallant and unfortunate Colonel Isaac Hayne. 
This officer, it may be remembered, having been 
compelled to submit himself to the conquerors 


~* 
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after the capitulation of Charleston, on pain of 
close imprisonment at a distance from his wife 
and family, at a time when they were in the most 
pressing need of his presence and support, when 
the British had broken their contract with him, 
was induced to accept the appointment of Gene- 
ral Pickens to the command of a regiment. He 
fell into the hands of the British. They took him 
to the capital, where he was confined in the pro- 
vost prison, and, without a trial, was sentenced 
to execution by Lord Rawdon and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Balfour. A great number of persons, 
both royalists and Americans, interceded for his 
lite. His children, who had just lost their mother 
by the small-pox, were presented, to sue on 
bended knees for their father’s life. His petition 
that he might die as a soldier was rejected, and 
he was executed as a felon, on the 4th of August, 
in the bloom of life and of his military fame—his 
firmness in the hour of death extorting from his 
enemies the confession, “‘ that though he did not 
die in a good cause, he must at least have acted 
from a persuasion of its being so.”’ 

A detailed history of this hero’s captivity and 
death may be found in the first number of the 
Southern Review. 

It is said that there was a winning charm in 
Mrs. Elliott’s manner, which few, even the most 
harsh and unbending, could resist. This was ac- 
knowledged in the most satisfactory way, to wit 
—the granting of privileges and favors by many 
of the British officers. What she would not have 
condescended to ask for herself, she solicited for 
the benefit of her countrymen; and to her re- 
quest the army was indebted for many advan- 
One 
who knew the value of her services, says—‘‘I 


tages, and for supplies from the garrison. 


do not know an officer who did not owe to her 
ot very fre- 
quently gratuitously bestowed. 


some essential increase comfort, 
She was a just 
representative of generosity personified.’’ The 
grace, gayety and conversational powers em- 
ployed by many women to captivate and attract, 
merely to pass an evening agreeably or to win 
the admiration of those around thém, were po- 
tent to do good with this heroine; or perhaps it 
would be juster to say, the generous soul that 
all gave 


irresistible influence to The south 


these feminine 
all she did. 


shone through graces 
may well be proud of such a daughter. 


Many anecdotes of this lady doubtless survive 


~~ 
‘ff 
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in the recollection of personal friends, but only 
one or two are recorded. Of her ready wit, the 
following instance is mentioned. 
the royal army, noted for his cruelty and relent- 
less persecution of those opposed to his political 
views, was one day walking in a garden with 
Mrs. Elliott, and saw a great variety of flowers. 

** What is this, madam ?”’ he asked, pointing to 
the chamomile. 

“The rebel flower,’’ was the lady’s reply. 

“* And why is it called the rebel flower ?’’ asked 
the officer. 

** Because,”’ 
flourishes most when trampled upon.’”’ 

After the fall of Charleston, the ladies were 
constrained to receive and treat with respect the 


replied Mrs. Elliott, “it always 


officers of the British army. Sometimes repar- 
tees were exchanged, and some of the witticisms 
of the fair inhabitants showed plainly enough that 
the spirit of the Americans was by no means 
crushed by reverse. One day an officer, in the 
house of Mrs. Elliott, pointed out to her a young 
French officer of the legion of Pulaski, whose 
y. “There, Mrs. 
of your illustrious 
and martial appear- 


name was Aleron, passing | 
Elliott,”’ he cried, ‘is 
allies! He has a fine form 
ance. What a pity the hero is minus his sword !”’ 

The lady answered promptly and with spirit— 
“* Had two thousand such men been here to aid in 
the defence of our city, I should not at this mo- 


one 


ment, sir, have been subjected to the insolence of 


your observation.”’ 

A negro wearing the British uniform just then 
passed. 

“*Major,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Elliott, “‘ you there 
see one of your allies! Really, it must be owned, 
your associates are of the most honorable, and 
their services call for your gratitude. I counsel 
you to cherish them; it is a noble fraternity ; and 
the knowledge that you are able to command 
such aid, will teach us to exercise more prudence 
and firmness !’’ 

The retort of the lady at Wilmington to Colo- 
nel Tarleton has been often mentioned. In re- 
ply to his expression of a desire to see Colonel 
Washington, she said—‘‘ Your wish might have 
been gratified had you ventured to look behind 
you after the battle of the Cowpens.’’ And Mrs. 
Wiley Jones, to whom Colonel Tarleton sarcas- 
tically observed he had understood Washington 
did not know 
promptly replied—‘‘It may be so, but you at 
least, Colonel, can testify that he knows how to 
allusion to a 


even how to write his name, 


make his mark.”? This was in 
wound in the hand which Tarleton had received 
from the American hero. 

The impulsive and feeling nature of Mrs. El- 
liott is shown by When her 
father, Thomas Ferguson, was arrested and put 


another anecdote. 


on board a transport to be sent into exile, Mrs. 
Elliott, who had received the intelligence in the 
country, Charleston and solicited 
permission to bid him farewell. Her request was 


hastened to 


An officer of 
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granted. She went on board the vessel in which 
he was a prisoner, but had scarcely entered the 
cabin, when, oppressed both with grief and ill- 
ness, she fainted, and was laid upon a couch. 
The captain, in much alarm, recommended a va- 
riety of remedies, naming one thing after ano- 
ther. At last he said—*‘ A cordial would revive 
her; we have some fine French liqueur.”’ 

On hearing this, Mrs. Elliott sprang from her 
couch in sudden excitement. 

“The French!’’ she exclaimed ; ‘“‘ who speaks 
of the French? God bless the nation !’’ 

Then turning to her father, she strove, by her 
touching eloquence, to sustain him under his 
cruel misfortunes, and inspire him with hope for 
the future. ‘ Let not oppression shake your for- 
titude,”’ she said, ** nor the hope of gentler treat- 
ment cause you for a moment to swerve from 
strict duty. Better times are in store for us; the 
bravery of the Americans and the friendly aid of 
France will yet achieve the deliverance of our 
country from oppression. We shall meet again, 
my father, and meet with joy.’’ 

My readers may perhaps be amused with a 
Revolutionary jeu d’esprit in the following letter, 
sent me recently by a lady in Charleston, which 
contains allusions to some of the Whig ladies, 
who occupied a prominent position in society at 
the period I have referred to. It is said to be 
copied from a paper in the handwriting of Bishop 
Smith, by James Ferguson. The writer was 
Major Barry, of the British Army. The letter 
appears to be a burlesque dedication of a poem, 
which unfortunately has not descended to pos- 
terity. It is somewhat curious to observe the 
courteous social relations between persons of op- 
posite parties, on which it throws light; and also 
the slighting manner in which the writer speaks 
of the lady who is the subject of the present no- 


tice. 
Letter from Major Barry to Mrs. G——. 


“*Mapam:—Right painfu! have been my lucu- 
brations in this essay after fame; over it have I 
consumed the midnight oil, and the twinklings 
of the matin lamp have found me still assiduous. 
Surely, thef, anxiouz must I be for a fit matroni- 
zation of an offspring, which has given as much 
pain to its parent as the birth of Pallas to the 
immortal Jupiter. 

** And seeing that this most celebrated poem 
treats of the characters and principles of that 
party I must ever revere, it has been my most 
serious search to find for it some mother who 
will anxiously nurse and fondle the darling brat, 
and whose warm principles and glowing zeal may 
raise it to celebrity. Many, madam, have been 
the personages who presented themselves on this 
great occasion, and as many have been super- 
seded by your redundant qualifications. I speak 
not the language of flattery, for my soul abhors 
it. But when I lay this blazing offering on the 
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shrine of party, I do it with the holy zeal that 
inspired the sybil nymphs, and gave, in the pro- 
phetic hour, that energy to their countenances, 
that it hath been reported none could stand be- 
fore them. 

‘‘ And here I might have associated, from con- 
genial fire, the names of Edwards and Harry 
with that of Gadsden; but the minor parts of 
their history would be below that dignity which 
swells to its height your more complicated cha- 
racter. The feathers which bedeck the head of 
Mrs. Ferguson for a moment attracted my atten- 
tion, but right fearful was I lest the critics and 
poetasters of this age might infer a light founda- 
tion from so airy a superstructure, which most 
sorrowful event might at once overthrow both 
the patronized and patronizer. 

‘**Mrs. Savage and Mrs. Parsons called vocife- 
rously for notice, but their zeal so shook the dag- 
ger and the bowl in their hands, that I deemed 
them unfit for the calm dignity of the tragic 
scene. ‘Too much mildness, on the other hand, 
superseded the veteran Mrs. Pinckney, when I 
sliding, gliding advance to 
meet the As 
for Mrs. Charles Elliott, she is only allied to such 


beheld her smiling, 
commissioners of sequestration. 


exalted spirits by the zeal of party—perhaps in 
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her case the too exuberant emanation of a deli- 
cate and susceptible mind. And as the banners 
in the hand of Mrs. Barnard Elliott waved but 
for a moment, flimsy as the words that presented 
them, so slight a triumph could not entitle her to 
fame so pre-eminent as this. ’Tis in you alone, 
madam, we view united every concomitant for 
this most eminent distinction—qualities which 
receive addition, if addition they can have, from 
the veteran and rooted honors of that exalted cha- 
racter, the General—a character allied to you by 
all the warm as well as tender ties. It is with 
pleasure I ever view the Wharf and Bridge, those 
works of his hands, which stand, like the boasted 
independence of your country, the crumbling mo- 
numents of his august repute. With what rap- 
ture do I behold him, in the obscure recesses of 
St. Augustine, attracting the notice of all man- 
kind, and, as he traverses the promised land, 


planting deep in Hebrew ground the roots of 
everlasting fame. 
“These considerations must evince the sin- 


cerity of this address, and with how much truth 
and respect I have the honor to be, madam, 
‘* Your most obedient, 
** Devoted and 
‘‘Humble servant, &c. &c. 


” 
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(See Plate of Flowers.) 


Farr little girl, 
When on the chariot of the year 


a stranger may, 


Come forth from out the seasons drear 


This mirthtul, merry day, 


Let exultation fill his « ye, 
His satisfaction testify, 
To see such little cherubs gay, 


Cheerful and pure as flowers in May— 
As flowers that sprang from Eden’s sod 
When cultured by the hand of God 


I've often thgnght if God had been 
to the wants of 


field of life 


More frugal men, 
Nor checkered o'er the 
Bright beings pure and free from strife, 
Whose faces at the ruddy dawn, 

And 
And shiny noon, have blessings borne, 


at the yellow eve 


And banished what might grieve, 
Upon whose features sweet doth sit 
Their conscience all immaculate, 

Our teelings rude had callous grown, 


Our hearts become as hearts of stone 


How glorious if the earth were trod 
By none but little feet like thine, 
Each tace would make its fellow love, 
Each heart would be a holy shrine, 
And hand in hand, the earth around, 
Our Maker's image would be bound 


Fair little girl, with face so rare, 
Unblemished by a single care, 
Whene’er I view thy native bloom, 
My former innocence comes home ; 
Unconsciously those jeweled eyes 
Bid precious memories arise— 
Spirits have ceased to walk below, 


A child my steps shall follow now 


Thy lot to feed the vestal flame, 
Through the chaste years of heaven's grace, 
And God, 
Will smile to see thy happy face 
Poughkeepsie, 


crowned with the studded suns, 


N. Y. 
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“ FaREWELL, darling,’’ said Mrs. Latimer, as 
she clasped her daughter for the last time to her 
heart, and imprinted a farewell kiss upon her 
brow; “farewell. I shall miss you sadly, but 
you must write very often to us.”’ 

“T will, I will, dear mother.’ 

A few bright tear-drops glistened for an instant 
in Ellen Latimer’s eyes, but dashing them hastily 
away, she turned to the group of little ones who 
stood beside her, anxiously waiting their turn to 
bid her adieu. 

“* Farewell, Ellie love, 
mer, a delicate-looking girl of thirteen, as she 


whispered Alice Lati- 


threw her arms round her sister’s neck. ‘* Oh, I 
shall be so lonely without you!”’ 

“*Good-by, Ellen; don’t forget that beautiful 
blue cachemere you promised to send me,’’ were 
the parting words of her sister Laura, a miniature 
coquette of eleven years, who had been told a 
few days before by a young gentleman three 
years her senior, that blue was extremely becom- 
ing to an exquisitely fair complexion like her 
own. 

“Nor my skates, either, Nell; for there'll be 
glorious times on the old pond this winter,”’ 
chimed in Master Charlie. 

““Dood-by, Nelly; be thure and bring me 
*Robinthon Cruthoe’ from the big thitty,’’ lisped 
little Carry, the youngest of the group, and El- 
len’s especial pet, who, in the midst of her tears 
at the latter’s departure, seemed to feel it her 
duty to imitate the example of the others by ask- 
ing for a gift, and having often heard the marvel- 
ous contents of the book she named expatiated 
upon by her brother Charlie. 

But parting scenes must have an end, and so 
I imagine did this one; for after kisses and mes- 
sages innumerable, after shaking hands warmly 
with Betsey and Hannah, who were waiting with 
sombre looks to see their young lady off; after a 
farewell pat to Carlo, the great watch-dog, and a 
few last injunctions concerning her birds and 
flowers, Ellen Latimer was handed into the car- 
riage by her father, and took a seat beside the 
lady and gentleman who were to be her traveling 
companions. The next instant the horses started, 
and the vehicle was borne at full speed down the 
road. 

The family circle stood in the porch to catch 
the very last glimpse of the carriage containing 
their loved one, until a sudden winding obscured 
it entirely from view; and then slowly and sor- 
rowfully they all re-entered their dwelling. But 
there everything looked changed. It was strange 
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how dull the cottage appeared now that Ellen was 
gone! The sunlight seemed to stream in less 
brightly, and the very flowers in the window had 
assumed a gloomy hue! But the fact was, a 
general sadness had stolen over the spirits of 
everybody, and they were disposed to give the 
coloring of their feelings to all things about them. 
Even the dignified Carlo, the very pink of stately 
dogs, gave utterance to a low, mournful whine, ¢ 
breach of etiquette of which he had never before 
been guilty, but which doubtless burst forth spite 
of all restraint, from the innermost depths of his 
heart—yet immediately, as though ashamed of 
this exhibition of feeling, he shook his black 
glossy skin with emphatic energy, as though 
making a desperate effort to cast off his despond- 
ency. Very surprising it was how fully Ellen 
Latimer’s value was now all at once made known. 
How would they ever get along without her dur- 
ing the two months she was to be away?) Who 
would superintend Alice’s French lessons?) Who 
would assist Laura with her music, and keep 
Charlie’s love of mischief within proper bounds? 
And above all—‘* Who will dreth my doll?’’ 
sobbed little Carry. ‘* Who will tell me pretty 
thtories to thet me athleep? And who will hear 
me thay my prayerths, and learn me how to be 
dood when I’ve been naughty ?’’ 

The parents alone were silent, yet they felt 
none the less. The mother thought how desolate 
she would be without the gentle, light-hearted 


girl whom she had latterly made the confidant of 


all her hopes and fears. And Doctor Latimer 
actually shrank from the idea of again entering 
his study, from which he was for many weeks 
to miss the lithe little form of his own pet Nell, 
who had been the presiding genius of that se- 
cluded apartment, where she daily spent 4 por- 
tion of her time, dusting the books, arranging the 
papers, and in his leisure moments reading to her 
father choice selections from their favorite au- 
thors, which especially delighted him as being 
evidences of her own rare taste. Nell had al- 
ways possessed a peculiar influence over her 
father, which few besides could boast. There 
were times when the good doctor would ill bear 
disturbance—for a great man in Brookdell was 
Doctor Latimer—and there were cases often pre- 
sented to him requiring earnest, intense thought. 
Yet one day, when Nell was quite a child, (Mrs. 
Latimer often related this as an instance of El- 
len’s power,) while her father was completely 
absorbed in one of his meditative moods, her 
mother was surprised to see her, at the instiga- 
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tion of a frolicsome cousin of her own age, steal 
softly up behind him, and place erect among his 
hair a number of small feathers, extracted from a 
plume which had belonged to the doctor in the 
days of his earliest manhood. Then what a tit- 
tering and laughing there was—what an odd mix- 
ture of funny remarks and ludicrous exclama- 
tions !—while, meantime, the unconscious victim 
continued to muse, perfectly innocent of the fact 
But at 
length, when their ebullitions of laughter had 


that he was the cause of so much mirth. 


subsided, some slight dispute arose between the 
two young conspirators concerning the future 
disposal of the feathers, and each being eager to 
obtain the largest portion, with child-like thought- 
lessness, in an instant they had sprung to Dr. 
Latimer’s side, and grasped the decorations which 
a few minutes previous had been so generously 


All this took 


place in an instant, and the result was that in the 


distributed among his dark locks. 


struggle to collect the feathers, the doctor’s hair 
experienced several severe tugs, and glancing up 
with a look of complete bewilderment, he had 
just time to comprehend the nature of the con- 
test, when the combatants, recalling their scat- 
tered thoughts, and being rather fearful of the 
consequences ol the ir rash act, bounded quickly 
away, and in a moment had made their exit from 
the room. 

Mrs. Latimer, who had been an observer of the 
scene, trembled at their temerity; but what was 
her astonishment at seeing her husband, the next 
instant, rise hastily from his seat, and scamper out 
of the apartment after Nell and her cousin. Ina 
few seconds he again returned, leading the fugi- 
tives by the hand,.and laughing quite as heartily 
as they did. 

From that day Nell grew saucier and more 
presuming than ever. She seemed to consider 
herself privileged to do exactly what she pleased 
with everybody, and her father in particular; and 
it was certainly true that his eye grew brighter 
and a smile of welcome invariably rose to his 
cheek, when, even if in the brownest of his brown 
studies, her light footstep was heard approaching. 

Yet this was not Ellen Latimer’s first absence 
from home. At the age of twelve she had been 
sent to a boarding-school near Boston, where she 
could obtain all those accomplishments which the 
retirement of her native village did not then af- 
ford. There she had remained for three years, 
returning to Brookdell only during the summer 
vacations; and reports frequently reached her 
gratified parents of the proficiency she was at- 
taining in all her studies. But when she had 
completed her fifteenth birthday, her father re- 
solved to retain her at home, and superintend her 
And he kept his re- 


solve, despite the remonstrances of teachers, and 


future education himself. 


the earnest appeals which Ellen daily received 
from a score of school friends, who urged her to 
endeavor by every means to change her parent’s 
determination, holding out to her various allure- 
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ments in the shape of proposed parties of plea- 
sure, accounts of the conquests she had achieved 
of certain boy-dandies, and last, though far from 
least, the information that Madame Augustine 
was about to introduce into the dancing-saloon 
a new figure, “the Polka that galloped from 
France,’’ and for which the light, airy form of 
their own sweet Ellen, they averred, was “‘ just 
the thing.”’ 

But notwithstanding every entreaty, Ellen La- 
timer never made a single effort to change her 
father’s resolution. She was perfectly contented 
to remain at home, since it was his wish; and 
though she liked pleasure-parties particularly 
well, and was especially fond of dancing in all 
its varieties, she glanced around the beautiful 
picturesque home of her childhood, and thought 
of the many dear ones it contained, and wonder- 
ed how she ever could have stayed away from 
them so long. And then she sat down and wrote 
several long letters to her importunate friends, 
the conclusion of each being an heroic farewell. 

Three more years had elapsed since then, and 
Ellen had scarcely been as many miles distant 
from her parents’ roof. But at last came a press- 
ing invitation from a cousin of hers, Harry Carl- 
ton, who was married, and resided in the great 
metropolis of New York, and who wished Ellen 
to spend the fall with his family. Carlton was 
the nephew, and had been the ward of Dr. Lati- 
mer. For several years he was a member of his 
uncle’s household, but as soon as he became of 
age, and at the same time master of his deceased 
parents’ estate, which was considerable, he had 
removed to New York for the purpose of enter- 
ing upon his future career as a merchant. He 
had not since returned to Brookdell, but having 
married a year after he left them, his relatives, 
who heard from him very often, judged from the 
tenor of his letters that he was become a happy 
Benedict, as well as a prosperous merchant. His 
cousin Nell had always been a great favorite with 
Carlton, for, like himself, she was full of fun and 
frolic, and during his residence at his Uncle Lati- 
mer’s, though Ellen was his junior by nearly 
nine years, she had been his accomplice in many 
a mischievous caper; and if any roguish scheme 
was by chance discovered, “sly Harry’’ and 
“that wild Neli of ours’’ were sure to be impli- 
cated. 

And now, if you please, gentle reader, we will 
accompany our heroine on her journey. 

The carriage rolled at a rapid pace down that 
well-known road, and as her eye glanced hastily 
over the many familiar objects that surrounded 
her on every side, and to which for some weeks 
she was to be a stranger, Ellen Latimer felt very 
sad at heart. There was the old school-house be- 
low the hill, where she had long years ago been in- 
itiated into the mysteries of her A B C’s, with its 
sloping, brown eaves, and before its door a stately 
chestnut, with wide-spreading branches, by whose 
aid she had firet felt “‘the rush of the breathless 
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swing’’—that dear old tree, beneath whose shade 
she had often, with her young schoolmates, pre- 
sided at mimic tea-parties, or built baby-houses 
of stones, roofed with mgss, which they were wont 
to gather from a pleasant wood near by. But 
after awhile things began to assume a stranger 
look; the school-house could no longer be seen, 
and even the spire of the village church had faded 
entirely from view; and then Ellen sank back 
into the farthest corner of her seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

But Ellen Latimer was not one to give way 
long to gloomy thoughts. The efforts of her 
companions to arouse her at length succeeded; 
she slowly raised her head, and by forcing her- 
self to appear amused, began at last really to be 
so. And then, too, her mind reverted to her 
cousin, whom for six long years she had never 
once beheld, and she busied herself in conjectur- 


ing whether he was the same gay, spirited Harry 
of other days, and whether his wife was really 
the love ly and lovable being his letters had so 
often described. 


Precisely forty-eight hours from the time of 


her departure from Brookdell, Ellen Latimer 
found herself in the city of her destination, and 
parting at the steamboat landing with her friends, 
she stepped into a coach, and was borne to the 
abode of her relative. 

It was before a stately dwelling in Chamber 
street that the carriage at length halted, and 
quickly alighting, she hastened up the steps, and 
on inquiring for Mrs. Carlton, was ushered by 
the obsequious waiter into a splendidly-furnished 
parlor. A gentleman was seated in a distant 
corner of the room writing a letter. He merely 
looked, up an instant as she entered, and then re- 
sumed his task; and while awaiting the appear- 
ance of the mistress of the mansion, she had lei- 
sure to take a full survey of the occupant of the 
parlor. The first glance she gave him, he seemed 
an entire stranger to her, but the longer she 
looked the more familiar grew that countenance, 
and at last the thought flashed across her mind 
that this might possibly be her cousin. But, 


mercy! what a prodigious pair of whiskers! 


And, horrors! what an enormous moustache! 
Such appendages had never, to her knowledge, 
belonged to her cousin Harry. Oh, it couldn't 
be he! Besides, if it was, why didn’t he speak, 
and welcome her to his house? It wasn’t he, or 
he would have done so. Just then the gentle- 
man again raised his head. ‘Those black, pierc- 
ing eyes, with their saucy, wicked expression— 
ah! it was her cousin; and obeying the impulse 
of the moment, Ellen sprang towards him, ex- 
claiming—‘* Harry Carlton—Cousin Harry—can 
it be that you do not know me ?”’ 

Harry started up. If he had not recognized 
the face, he certainly did the voice, and he felt 
convinced that in that beautiful, graceful girl, he 
indeed beheld his wild little playmate, Ellen La- 
timer! Then what a warm welcome did Ellen 
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receive—and how many inquiries were showered 
upon her even before she had quite recovered 
from her astonishment at discovering that that 
moustached and whiskered specimenof the ge- 
nus homo was none other than her own cousin. 

* But, bless me, how you have altered!’’ was 
Carlton’s ejaculation as he gazed searchingly 
into her face; ‘‘no wonder I didn’t know you! 
You have grown so very—but I never flatter the 
ladies. And, pray, why did you not write and 
let me know what day you were coming? I 
would have met you half way, had youdone so ?”’ 

Ellen’s account of her traveling associates soon 
satisfied him on this subject, and in the midst of 
their conversation, the door was unclosed, and a 
lady entered and advanced towards them. She 
appeared to be about the age of twenty-two or 
three, and was very pretty and intelligent-look- 
ing, and Harry introduced her to Ellen as his 
wife. Nell felt in an instant that it would not be 
at all difficult to love Mrs. Carlton, and the warm 
embrace with which that lady greeted her was 
returned with equal fervor. Half an hour after- 
wards Mrs. Carlton’s arm encircled Ellen very 
lovingly, and our heroine addressed her as her 
own sweet cousin Mary just as familiarly as 
though they had known each other for years. In 
fifteen minutes more Ellen was seated in the 
nursery, having succeeded in perfecting three 
undertakings, namely, in making the acquaint- 
ance of a supercilious lap-dog, overcoming the 
bashfulness of the extremely bashful little Harry, 
and taking by storm the heart of the stiff old 
nurse by the encomiums and caresses lavished 
upon her darling. 

In the course of a week after her arrival, Ellen 
Latimer had made proportionate progress in the 
favor of all with whom she came in contact. She 
had been out several times making calls with 
Mrs. Carlton, and had everywhere received to- 
kens of the regard she inspired. Invitations, 
pressing and innumerable, came pouring in, many 
of which she was obliged to accept, until Cousin 
Mary, who in all other things was a miracle of 
patience, began to complain vehemently at being 
so constantly deprived of her guest’s society, the 
state of Mrs. Carlton’s health not permitting her 
to go abroad quite every day. 

One pleasant Sabbath morning our heroine 
had formed an engagement to accompany Mr. 
and Mrs. Carleton to Trinity Church; but Cou- 
sin Harry having been suddenly seized with a 
violent headache, all idea of his being their escort 
was quite out of the question. So the two ladies 
were at a stand whether to go or not. They 
were rather loth to proceed without a gentleman, 
and unfortunately there was no one else at hand 
to supply Carlton’s place; but finally, after much 
consideration, they agreed to go alone. 

Now, I am well aware that the circumstance 
of Ellen Latimer’s visit to Trinity Church may 
appear like a very unimportant one to the reader, 
and yet, as it is the principal incident on which 
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my narrative is founded, (and, indeed, I fear with- 
out it my tale wouldn't have been founded at all,) 
I trust I shall receive a full pardon for having in- 
serted it. 

The evening of the following day, Carlton, his 
wife and cousin, were sitting together in the par- 
lor, when a servant entered and handed a billet to 
Ellen Latimer. She immediately broke the seal 
and perused it. Once or twice, as she read, an 
indefinable expression flitted across her counte- 
nance, but when she had finished, she burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of merriment. And what a 
laugh was that !—so clear, so joyous, so musical ; 
and when at last it died away, and she had become 
sufficiently composed, she sprang to Carlton’s 
side. 

“Oh, you scamp! you good-for-nothing tor- 
ment!” she exclaimed, shaking her finger threat- 
““And so you think that I can 
be humbugged in this manner? 


eningly at him. 
Ah, Harry— 
‘sly Harry’ still—I know you too well not to un- 
derstand this maneuver. 
that you wrote this note.’’ 
“Wrote that ! What—I?’’ ejaculated 
Cousin Harry, in a tone of unparalleled astonish- 
ment. 
Nell? 
“* Ah, how innocent you are!”’ 


Come, now, confess 
note 


“What, for goodness’ sake, do you mean 
What does the note contain ?’’ 

said Ellen, with 
an incredulous shrug of her pretty shoulders. 
“But that’s right—pretend you don’t know any- 
thing about the matter.”’ 

** Indeed, Ellen, I am innocent—I solemnly as- 
sure you I know nothing whatever of that note’s 
origin or contents.’ 
in his tone that did a 
great deal towards convincing Ellen of the truth 


ha : 
There was something 


of what he said, and therefore, at his earnest re- 
quest, she placed the billet in his hand, and he 
read it aloud. It purported to be from a gentle- 
man residing at the Astor House, and stated that 
on the day previous, he was stationed on the steps 
of that far-famed hotel, when, greatly attracted 
by the appearance of a young lady who passed in 
company with a friend, he had followed her, and 
ascertained from the course she took that she was 
Trinity. He 
waited by the door till service was concluded, 
when he from the 
church, leaning upon the arm of her friend ; and 
led on by an irresistible wish to learn her resi- 
dence, he again followed them at a distance and 
unnoticed, and traced them toa mansion in Cham- 
ber street near Broadway. 


going to attend divine service at 


again beheld her emerge 


He added, that upon 
inquiring of a servant belonging to the house, he 
had ascertained the lady’s name to be Miss Ellen 
Latimer—even the one whom he now ventured 
to address. He continued that he had an earnest 
desire to become acquainted with her, that her 
countenance had made an impression on his heart 
that he would find it difficult to efface, as it was 
singularly connected with a circumstance which 
could be explained if she would condescend to 


grant him an interview. He had no other means 
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than the one he had chosen of cultivating her ac- 
quaintance, but he added that it could be rendered 
perfectly satisfactory by the references he had en- 
closed, by means of which any inquirer could be 
informed of his character, prospects and station 
in society. He concluded by humbly asking her 
forgiveness for presuming to address her thus, 
but hoped the cause would warrant the act; and 
begged her, if she consented to the desired meet- 
ing, which he implored her to do, to write him a 
line directed to ‘“‘Sydney Morford,’’ at the Astor 
House. 

‘** How romantic!’’ was Mrs. Carlton’s remark 
when her husband paused. 


“‘How foolish! how exceedingly silly!’’ ex- 


claimed Ellen. ‘ But, pshaw! Cousin Mary, 


it’s all a hoax—merely the random invention of 
some fertile brain.”’ 
The 


references alluded to were all to well-known mer- 


But Harry Carlton thought otherwise. 
chants, he said, and were it nothing but a hoax, 
such would never have been given; and then hast- 
ily pulling the bell-rope, he summoned the ser- 
vants, and on asking if any inquiries concerning 
Miss Latimer’s name had been made, as was as- 
serted by the writer of the note, he discovered 
that such was really the case. 

‘“So, Miss Nell,’’ said Carlton, turning to his 
cousin, with a mischievous smile, when the ser- 
vants had disappeared, “scarcely two weeks in 
New York, and a decided conquest and a love- 


letter already! What a prognostication of belle- 
But by all means ‘be happy 


while you’re young,’ Nelly. 


dom to come! 
This man is most 
assuredly head over ears in love with you.”’ 

But Nell now declared it as her opinion that the 
author of the billet must be an escaped lunatic, 
for that no person in his sober senses ever would 
As though any 
one could fall in love with her, having seen her 


have penned such an epistle. 


but once, and then obtaining, as he confessed, but 
She was no believer in 
she!—but deemed that 
affection must be based not merely on a certain 


a tew casual glan es. 


love at first sight—not 


arrangement of features calculated to please the 
beholder, but also on a thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of the object’s character and prin- 
And what did he know of hers? She 
had forgotten that there are some faces to whom 


ciples. 


nature has imparted a double value, as possessing 
a winning beauty and as being a plain index of 
the soul within, and knew not that hers was one 
of these, and that to it might also have been ap- 
plied Moore’s eloquent description of 


“That loveliness ever in motion, which plays 

Like the light upon Autumn's soft shadowy days, 

Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies, 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes.”’ 


She was not aware that to herself belonged that 
rare combination of features which bespeaks pu- 
rity and candor, that intellect beamed from that 
snowy brow, grace in every motion of that sylph- 
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like form, and tenderness and truth from those 
soft, dark eyes, when in her graver moments she 
was able to resist the influence of the imp of mis- 
chief, who so often reigned supreme in her heart, 
and never failed to dispatch a wild sparkle to 
those speaking orbs. 

No, the writer must be either a madman or 
half-witted, else how could he thus address a 
young lady of whom he knew nothing, save from 
her personal appearance, from which he had 
thought proper to form an opinion, which did not 
tend to raise him the least in her estimation. 
Ellen knew full well that she was beautiful, but 
she could not care for or believe in the existence 
of love that was awarded to beauty alone. 

“You must certainly write an answer,’’ said 
Mrs. Carlton, laughing, as Ellen expressed her 
sentiments, “for I have a presentiment that this 
will turn out to be a match inthe end. So, pray, 
my dear Nell, grant him the wished-for inter- 
view, and do not judge so harshly without know- 
ing him. Acquaintanceship often works won- 
ders.”’ 

Her cousin would not hear to the proposal, but 
announced her intention of treating the affair with 
silent contempt, which she thought it deserved. 
So after considerable more teazing, the subject 
was dropped, and Ellen laid aside the letter, re- 
solving to forget that she had ever received it. 

About a week after, Ellen was busily engaged 
one evening perpetrating a game of romps with 
little Harry Carlton, and suddenly, with the boy 
in her arms, she bounded into the parlor, and had 


actually accomplished a hornpipe through one of 


the rooms, to the tune of her own and litile 
Harry’s laughter, when, just as she was about to 
dance with wild glee into the other, she per- 
ceived, much to her confusion, that it was occu- 
pied by Carlton and a strange gentleman! She 
had regained the door, in the hope of making her 
escape, when Cousin Harry sprang forward and 
caught her hand. 


“Stop, Nelly; you are not going to be 'et off 


as easily as you think,”’ he said, not relinquish- 
ing her hand till he had drawn her near enough 
to the stranger for an introduction, to which she 
was with evident chagrin obliged to accede. 

Ellen took a seat at some distance from Mr. 
Stanton, for such was the visitor's name, most 
heroically determined to make the best of the 
matter. 

During the whole of that evening she was 
obliged to remain and help Harry entertain his 
fr'end; but the time passed rapidly—so rapidly, 
that when at ten o’clock Mr. Stanton arose to go, 
Elien positively thought it an hour earlier, and 
the young gentleman himself secretly wished 
that it was. 

When Ellen Latimer retired to rest that night, 
she thought much upon the events of the evening, 
and decided that Mr. Stanton was an extremely 
agreeable personage, with a mind evidently both 
cultivated and refined, and that in appearance he 
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was remarkably prepossessing. The next day 
she learned from her cousin that his friend was 
an artist, possessed of wealth, very talented, and 
the embodiment of truth, honor and manliness; 
that he was about twenty-six years of age, and 
that he had just returned from an European tour 
which had occupied Several years. 

The two evenings following his visit seemed 
unaccountably long ones to our heroine, though 
they were spent in the society of her cousins; but 
how to account for the sensation of ennui that 
oppressed her she did not know; yet when on 
the third a card was brought to her, with the in- 
formation that its owner was waiting her appear- 
ance in the parlor, she handed it to Cousin Mary 
with a blush, and was equally at a loss to account 
for the change that in an instant had stolen over 
her spirits. 

“Oh, ho!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Carlton, as she 
read the inscription upon the card, ‘“ Mr. Frank 
Stanton, is it? Why didn’t he ask for Harry, I 
wonder? Such impudence, to inquire for a young 
lady with whom he has only passed one evening! 
Of course you'll not see him, Ellen?’’ and Cou- 
sin Mary glanced in a provokingly tormenting 
manner at her companion’s flushed cheek. 

But Ellen did descend to the parlor, and what 
is more, Mary Carlton went with her, in spite of 
her expressed opinion of the impertinence of Mr. 
Stanton’s proceeding. 

From the date of that evening, Stanton’s visits 
continued to increase in frequency. He became 
a sort of privileged character and a favorite with 
the Carlton household generally; and as for El- 
len, if we might judge from the bright, sweet 
smile which ever welcomed his approach, she 
did not find his society at all repugnant to her 
feelings. 

The two months allotted to Ellen Latimer’s 
stay in New York expired, and still, in her let- 
ters to her family, she expressed no intention of 
returning to Brookdell, at which they marveled 
much. One morning a large package was lett 
by the postman at the dwelling of the Latimers, 
which, on being opened, was found to contain 
various presents from the absent one, among 
which were a beautiful portfolio and a gold pen 
for Alice, and, of course, Laura’s long-expected 
cachemere dress, purchased, as a slip of paper 
appended to it informed her, at Stewart's splen- 
did new store; a pair of skates for Charlie, and 
the desired volume of “‘ Robinthon Cruthoe,’’ for 
lisping Carry, most attractively embellished. 
Accompanying these were two letters—one from 
Ellen, the other in an unknown handwriting ad- 
dressed to Dr. Latimer, which he opened in evi- 
dent trepidation. Meanwhile, Mrs. Latimer broke 
the seal of Ellen’s, and after hastily perusing it, 
left the room with tears in her eyes, and hurried 
to her own apartment, whither she was imme- 
diately followed by her husband; while the chil- 
dren were left to themselves, wondering why in 
the world their sister’s letter for once was not 
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read to them, and what on earth such strange 
actions could mean. ‘The consultation between 
their parents lasted a full hour, and then the doc- 
tor came down stairs, and without speaking a 
word to anybody, sprang into his carriage and 
took a furious drive round the village; and Mrs. 
Latimer called her daughter Alice into her room 
and talked with her for some time. When at 
length she came forth, Alice, with considerable 
emotion, informed the little group, who had been 
anxiously waiting her re-appearance, that the 
strange letter was from a certain Mr. Frank 
Stanton, asking their father’s permission to offer 
his addresses to their sister Ellen—which, in 
plain words, meant that he wished her some day 
or other to become his wife—which day, Alice 
conjectured, would not be very far distant when 
the consent of all parties was obtained. Ellen 
had written in her letter that the proposal met 
with her entire approbation, and that she should 
deem herself supremely happy if her parents 
gave their sanction to her betrothal. And Alice 
furthermore added, that if Ellen married this 
Frank Stanton, she would always live in New 
York, and they would never again have her 
among them except asa visitor. This last item 
of intelligence was received with dismay by her 
Laura, who had at first thought the 
affair rather interesting, felt indescribably sor- 
rowful, while Charlie looked volumes of the 
highest indignation, and declared that Ellen ne- 
ver should get married, and that she ought to be 
ashamed of herself to want to go away from home 
and live in a distant city, just for the sake of a 
strange chap that nobody knew anything about. 
For the whole of the succeeding evening, Dr. 
Latimer remained alone in his study, and the 
next morning the answer to Ellen’s and Mr. 


hearers. 


Stanton’s epistles were dispatched, and the chil- 
dren learned that they contained their parents’ 
approval of the proposed match, and also a com- 
mand for their sister to hasten to Brookdell, to- 
gether with an invitation for Stanton to accom- 
pany her. 

These favors were “thankfully received and 
punctually attended to’’ by those for whom they 
were intended. 

The morning before that appointed for her 
homeward journey, Ellen Latimer was convers- 
ing earnestly with Frank Stanton, when they 
were interrupted by the entrance of little Harry 
Carlton, who held in his hand a note, which he 
begged Stanton to read for him. The latter look- 
ed over it, and had just time to gather an idea 
of the nature of its contents, when, happening to 
glance at Ellen, he saw that her face was covered 
with blushes. She had recognized that billet as 
the same which had been sent to her some weeks 
previous by the very impressible Sydney Mor- 
ford, of the Astor House. The night of its re- 
ception she had laid it away in an obscure hiding- 
place, and having received no further communi- 
cation from its author, had succeeded in forget- 
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ting its existence. How little Harry had obtained 
it she could not guess; but feeling it necessary to 
give some explanation to Stanton, she now en- 
tered into a full detail of the whole matter, setting 
off her narrative with her usual expressions of 
contempt for the writer. 

Her companion heard her without manifesting 
as much surprise as might have been expected, 
considering that the affair was rather out of the 
common order of things; and when she had done 
speaking, he said—‘‘ But suppose, Ellen, in de- 
spair at your inattention to his request for an 
interview, this gentleman had accepted another 
means which afterwards fortunately presented 
itself of making your acquaintance—which, had 
such an opportunity offered where you were con- 
cerned, I should not have blamed him for seizing 
upon—supposing such to have been really the 
case, that you had at length learned to regard him 
in the light of an esteemed friend, without being 
aware that he was the author of the scorned 
epistle. If you some time or other accidentally 
discovered the truth, what would have been the 
result ?’’ 

“‘T think,”’ she replied, after a pause, looking 
up with a smile, and yet wondering to what the 
question could tend, “‘I think I should have ‘cut 
him’ at once, as the fashionables say.’’ 

And as she spoke, Frank Stanton rose from 
his seat and extended his hand to her. 

‘*Farewell,’’ he said, “farewell, Ellen,’’ and 
was about to turn away. 

‘‘Farewell,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Where are you 
going? What do you mean, Frank ?”’ 

‘** Merely this,’’ was the reply, “‘that you be- 
hold before you Sydney Morford, the contempt- 
ible author of that much-condemned billet. Nay, 
Ellen, do not start and look so surprised—but 
listen for a few moments, and all that now seems 
mysterious shall be unraveled. And then, if you 
will pardon the deception practised upon you, I 
shall consider myself the luckiest of mortals. 

“As you are well aware,’’ he began, “I spent 
five years in Europe for the purpose of becoming 
familiar with its many gems of art, hoping by 
this means to obtain greater perfection in the pro- 
fession I had chosen. During my residence in 
Italy, I formed a friendship with a nobleman of 
rather eccentric character, who possessed a rare 
collection of paintings. 

““One day while on a visit to him, I had wan- 
dered into his picture gallery, when my fancy was 
arrested by a scene representing a slight and 
graceful female leaning over a balcony, and cast- 
ing a shower of rosebuds upon some person sta- 
tioned beneath. She seemed to be about eighteen 
years of age, and her countenance struck me as 
being exceeding beautiful, combining a faultless 
regularity and delicacy of feature with uncommon 
sweetness of expression. In short, it was a face 
calculated to win the warmest admiration of an 


’ enthusiast like myself; and the longer I gazed, 
} the greater became the influence of its peculiar 
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charms. On inquiring of my host concerning 
the original of the picture, I learned that it was a 
mere creation of fancy, being the production of a 
youthful artist, a protégé of his. I was conscious 
of a feeling of disappointment at this intelligence ; 
and yet, whenever afterwards I visited my friend, 
I never failed to give a few minutes’ attention to 
the painting that had so interested me, until the 
lady’s countenance became indelibly impressed 
upon my memory. 

“Just before I left Italy to commence my 
homeward rout, I made several efforts to pur- 
chase this picture from its owner, but he would 
not part with it, neither, from some whimsical 
notion, would he allow me to copy it. So with 


much regret, I was obliged to give up all idea of 


obtaining the coveted possession. 

“What was my astonishment and delight, 
scarcely a week after my return to New York, 
at beholding in Broadway a young lady whose 
face and form were so like that of the beloved 
picture, that I could hardly persuade myself she 
was not its original. 

“That young lady was yourself, Ellen. I 
traced you to your residence, learned your name, 
and in the impulse of the moment, sent the 
letter you so despised. With what anxiety did 
I wait an answer! ‘T'wo days elapsed, and none 
came. On the morning of the third I was sur- 
prised by a visit from an old friend and school- 
fellow, Harry Carlton, whom I had not seen for 
many years, and whom I imagined far distant in 
a western village. He soon proceeded to inform 
me that one object of his visit was to reply to a 
letter which I had written to a cousin of his, Miss 
Latimer, who was at present his guest—but added 
that the lady knew not that he had sought me, 
for had such been the case, she would have done 
everything in her power to prevent it. He told 
me that his cousin treated my commufication 
with scorn and ridicule, and that he wag well 
convinced she would never consent to an inter- 
view; but fortunately he had recognized my 
name, and was now determined to do all he 
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could to aid me. I, in turn, related to him the 
fact of your strange resemblance to the picture, 
and it was at last agreed upon between us that, 
assuming the name of Stanton, I should present 
myself as a visitor at his house, and thus obtain 
an introduction to you. In this guise, Ellen, I 
intruded myself upon your notice. You know 
the rest. And now, will you not forgive me? 
Are there not some extenuating circumstances ? 
Speak, dearest Ellen, and let your judgment be 
lenient.”’ 

Ellen searcely knew what answer to make, 
whether to laugh or cry, or cut his acquaintance, 
as she had threatened. But after awhile she held 
out her hand in a forgiving and friendly manner, 
and her companion seized it as eagerly as though 
it was the greatest favor that could possibly be 
extended to him. 

After all, as Mary Carlton said, acquaintance- 
ship does work wonders. 

Oh, what a desperate scolding did Cousin 
Harry get that night from Ellen for the ruse he 
had practised upon her. Yet he bore it with 
highly commendable fortitude, merely begging 
her not to say everything she could think of to 
him, for that half the lecture was the rightful 
property of acertain person who should be name- 
le ss. 

The succeeding day Ellen Latimer, together 
with Harry Carlton, his wife and Stanton—I beg 
his pardon—Mr. Sydney Morford, set forth on 
their way to Brookdell, where they arrived in 
safety, and were joyfully welcomed. 

How Sydney Morford gradually slid into the 
good graces of everybody at the cottage, it would 
take me an endless period to relate; but in due 
progress of time even Master Charlie was brought 
to pronounce him “a first-rate, clever fellow,’’ 
while the doctor himself, on the day chosen for 
the wedding, was heard to acknowledge that he 
felt much more resigned to the thought of giving 
up his pet since he knew that she was to be united 
to a man so well worthy of her. 
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ANSWER 


TO PROPHECY. 


BY ANNETTA BROOKS. 


Tue greatest boon I ask or claim, 

Is Friendship’s pure and holy flame; 
The raving bard of true love sings, 
Friendship’s but Love without his wings. 


Love flies around with bowstring tight, 
And arrow ready for his flight; 

But though they speed to all around, 
My heart, believe me, is still sound. 


You say that change will come o'er me, 
That I will soon his victim be; 

But let him put his wings aside, 

And then he may with me abide 


The winged god may stay with you, 

And give to me but Friendship trune— 

For though change comes o’er all things free 
That change has not yet come o'er me 














SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 


LETTER IV.—CONCLUSION 


I wiLt now, my dear Hetty, redeem the pro- 
mise* I made at the close of my last letter, by 
informing you of the incident which broke the 
flowery chain of Dr. Mixum’s ideas. 

While he still continued to look intently into 
the dark passage communicating with the back 
entry, the outer door was softly and slowly open- 
ed, and by the clear moonlight thus admitted, a 
tall form was seen for a moment on the threshold, 
and then disappeared. We then perceived a little 
girl, who had at first been screened from sight by 
the intervention of the person who had so sud- 
denly vanished. After afew moments’ hesitation, 
she timidly advanced to where we were assem- 
bled, and casting her eyes round the room, said, 
in a sweet, low voice—*‘ Is mother here ?”’ 

“The massy on me, no indeed,’’ said Mrs. 
Dawkins; “I don’t know who your mother is 
more than I do the man that’s in the moon.”’ 

“The man told me she was here,”’ said the 
child, tears filling her eyes. 

“Who is’t you mean by the man?”’ said Mrs. 
Dawkins. 

“The man that brought me here,”’ she replied. 

* Wall, that’s what I s’posed—but I want to 
know what his name is.’’ 

““T don’t know,”’ said the child. 

“* Now, that’s a likely story,’’ said Mrs. Daw- 
kins. ‘* You wouldn’t make me b’leve that you 
didn’t know what his name is if you should tell 
me so till you are blind.”’ 

“Poor little dear,’’ said Mrs. Whittaker, the 
sympathies of her kind heart being excited by 
the child’s appearance. ‘I can’t raly b’leve she 
tells a wrong story, for she looks as innercent as 
alamb. Her relations are grand folks, I'll war- 
rant you, for on’y obsarve what nice clothes 
she’s got on.’’ 

“Well, so she has,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins. “I 
was so taken by surprise like, that I didn’t ob- 
I shouldn’t wonder if 
her relations are grand. When did the man say 
he was comin’ back arter you, you little blessed 
dear ?”’ 

“‘I don’t know as he will ever come after me,”’ 
she replied. ‘He told me mother was here, and 
that I might stay and live with her.”’ 

“That’s jest what I mistrusted afore she told 
me,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, the suggestion of Mrs. 
Whittaker respecting the rich relations, which 
had for a moment softened her feelings, being 


sarve how she was drest. 


* Hepsey’s last letter was published in the December 
number. 
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lost sight of in the magnitude of the evil which 
she imagined to be impending. ‘“ And so he ex- 
pects you to spend your days here, I s’pose, and 
be maintained by my airnins.’’ 

The child, without exactly comprehending the 
meaning of what Mrs. Dawkins said, could per- 
ceive that she was angry, and was unable longer 
to restrain her tears. 

“Come to me, dear,’”’ said Ann Thatcher, 
wishing to divert her attention. ‘“‘ You can tell 
us what your name is, cannot you ?’’ 

“‘Cora Elwyn,”’ she replied, sobbing in a man- 
ner that showed that unkindness was new to her. 

“* And how old are you?’’ said Seraphina. 

** Nine years.”’ 

“Why don’t you make your manners when 
you answer the questions of the ladies?’’ said 
Mrs. Dawkins, in a sharp voice, “and not stand 
there jest like a post? Why Nabby, when she 
was of your age, would as well daist to run her 
head into a hot oven as to answer a question 
asked by a pairson so much older than she was, 
without makin’ acurtchey. I don’t pertend that 
I’m wise enough to account for it, but folks grow 
curlesser and curlesser about torturin’ their chil- 
dren every gineration. It’s a malancholy thing 
to think what they’ll git to byme by.”’ 

In the meantime my brother Tom had placed 
the little Cora upon his knee, and soothed by the 
kind words and caresses of him, Ann Thatcher 
and others, her tears began to give place to smiles. 
She was one of the loveliest children I had ever 
seen. Her features were faultless, and her com- 
plexion, which was clear and transparent, and 
full of the freshness of health, was in fine con- 
trast with an abundance of bright, glossy curls. 

“I give it as my opinion,’’ said Dr. Mixum, 
who had for several minutes been silently and 
intently observing her, ‘that this child is fever- 
ish—decidedly so.”’ 

“Well, if she is,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, “and 
she should be the means of interducin’ the fever 
into my family, I should wish her to the nor’- 
west eend of Winnepasocky pond.’’ 

““TIs’t a kind o’ fever that’s kitchin’, do you 
s’pose, doctor?’’ said Mrs. Whittaker. ‘ You 
must scuze me for troublin’ you by axin’ sich a 
question, but I’m naterally exceedin’ timorsome 
about any ail that’s curtagious.’’ 

“There is not the least reason for you or for 
any of this good company to be alarmed,”’ said 
the doctor, “if you are only disposed to take pro- 
per precautions. A few of my pills, or a table- 
spoonful of my Grand Double-Compound Mix- 
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ture, taken fasting three or four times a day, will 
be sure to ward off all danger.’’ 

““On’y obsarve the child’s cheeks,’ said Mrs. 
Dawkins; ‘‘they are near upon as red as fire. 
She’s sartainly feverish.” 

“If you have no objection, Mrs. Dawkins,” 
said Ann Thatcher, “I should like to take Cora 
home with me.” 

*“ Well,’’ replied Mrs. Dawkins, “‘I don't know 
as I've any peftickler objections; but you know 
if her relations should turn out to be grand folks, 
as Miss Whittaker hinted, it may in the eend be 
a great advantage to the pairsons that bring her 
up and edicate her. What's your mind, Jeemes? 
—had we best let her go or not ?”’ 

“Why, I kind o’ want her to stay and kind o’ 
want her to go,”’ he replied, the idea of the trou- 
ble and expense she might occasion on the one 
hand, and the possibility of the rich relations on 
the other, being nearly equiponderant. 

“ Well, I'll tell you,’’ said his mother, “‘ how 
I’ve been turnin’ it over and fixin’ it in my own 
mind. If Nanny Thatcher's a mind to take the 
child home and keep her a spell, why let her. 
Nabby and I've got a desput deal of spinnin’ and 
weavin’ on hand jist now, and sich a dilicate- 
lookin’ child as she is will want an amazin’ sight 
of seein’ arter. Now, Mr. Thatcher and his 
wife, and all the family, as to that matter, have 
the prettiest way of torturin’ children that ever 
Everything in that house goes on as reg’- 
I was mar- 


was. 
lar as clock-work and as slick as ile. 
ried a number o’ year afore your mother was, 
Nanny, and so I was able to give her a few hints 
upon what I'd larnt by experience, and they 
turned out to be a good lesson to her, so I've no 
doubt but that the child will learn to behave her- 
self as well to your house as she would to ourn. 
Arter a while, if Nabby and Jeemes and Mr. 
Dawkins and I are all agreed, she can come back 
agin. I don’traly b’leve that the child's feverish. 
I shouldn’t, if I was you, be a mite skairt on that 
What if her cheeks are a leetle hair 
reddish? Like's not it’s nateral to her to have 
color in her cheeks. Not that I’m goin’ to dis- 
pute what you've said, Dr. Mixum, but it aint 


account. 


right to be too timersome in sich a case as this, 
where there's a duty, as ’twere, to preform. The 
child, let her belong to who she will, is a human 
critter, you know, and must be took keer on; 
and if Nanny Thatcher and the rest on’em are 
on’y a mind to foller your advice about the med’- 
cine, there'll be no manner of danger. For my 
own part, I always agreed with the old provairb, 
that an ounce of pervention was worth a pound 
of cure. What, you ain’t agoin’ home yet, are 
you ?’’ said she, overhearing some person men- 
tion that it was growing late. ‘‘I’m sure I don't 
call it late for sich an interestin’ occasion as a 
sworry. Run, Nabby, and git that blue stockin’- 
yarn I promised Miss Feeswind and Judy May- 
berry. I’m a mind to make a bargain with you 
and Judy,” said she, presenting the yarn to Sera- 
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phina for her inspection. ‘‘ Now, Nabby is de- 
tarmined to have a wreath of flowers to wear on 
her bonnet next summer, let the cost be what it 
will, and if you’re as expart as Dr. Mixum makes 
you out to be, I should like to have you make her 
one, and then, you see, we can put the yarn agin 
the flowers and be even. "Twill be a great bar- 
gain on your side, for Nabby exarted all her in- 
genuity to spin the yarn, so it’s every bit and 
grain as fine as boughten worsted; and I didn’t 
spare for indigo in colorin’ it, though it’s lately 
riz the matter of fourpence a pound. But I don’t 
want to have you hurry yourselves about makin’ 
I see by your looks you'd like 
Hepsey knows 


up your minds. 
to have time to consider on’t. 
what good yarn is, and so does her mother; so 
when you git home, you can, with their help, de- 
tarmine the matter to your own satisfaction, and 
that will be to mine, for I don’t calkerlate, when 
I make sich a leetle trade as this, to be as mean 
and screwin’ as some folks be.’’ 

Seraphina and my cousin, not being apprized 
of the misapprehension Mrs. Dawkins was labor- 
ing under relative to Dr. Mixum’s allusion, knew 
not what reply to make; but as she had assured 
them that I understood all about the matter, and 
their thoughts being engaged by subjects more 
agreeable and interesting, they concluded that 
they would defer all inquiries till they had re- 
turned to my father's. 

‘* What an ilegant feather you’ve got in your 
bunnet,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins to Seraphina. “It 
makes me think of the company of grannydears 
that used to train in Colonel Cawley’s rigiment 
when I lived up to the head of Flounder river. 
They tried hard for Mr. Dawkins to be their 
capting, and I s’pose he'd liked the honor of the 
thing well enough, but the expense of the uni- 
form and the treatin’? was what stuck him.”’ 

The moment the guests commenced preparing 
for their departure, I observed that Dr. Mixum 
was on the alert. His horse and chaise were the 
first at the door, and when he found that Judith- 
ina was ready, with a profound bow he invited 
her to take a seat init. She accepted his invita- 
tion with apparent pleasure, and the doctor trip- 
ped out of the room with her on his arm as lightly 
as if he had been a “feathered Mercury.’’ My 
brother Tom followed with Ann Thatcher, who 
held the little Cora by the hand, and then John 
and Seraphina. 

“* Well, Nabby, it’s all your own doin’s,”’ said 
Mrs. Dawkins, who had followed Dr. Mixum and 
my cousin with hereyes. “ The doctor parceived 
how offish you was, and how sociable you was 
with Ralph Stebbins, and has waited on Judy on 
purpose to come up with you. You better not 
carry the joke too fur, or he won't consarn him- 
self any more about you.”’ 

“Well, I shall be mighty glad if he won’t, and 
that’s all I’ve got to say about it,’’ said Nabby. 

“One thing is sartain,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins, 
“and that is, you haven't got the sperit and am- 
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bition of your mother, or you’d never take up 
with Ralph Stebbins, that has to hire out by the 
month for a livin’, when you could have sich a 
genteel man as Dr. Mixum is. On’y think what 
a grand appearance you’d make ridin’ up to the 
meetin’ house in the new shay he’s had done off 
lately in sich tasty style. You'd be the invy 
of all the young women in the place. And 
Jeemes is jest like her, Hepsey. If he'd took a 
mite of pains, he might insinnerwated himself 
into the good graces of your cousin Judy as well 
as Dr. Mixum. I won't keep you much longer, 
Hepsey, for I see Edmund Thatcher’s waitin’ for 
you; but I want to say a word or two about that 
*ere child. You know I always sot a great store 
by your mother, and I like her oldest darter full 
as well as I do her; 30 seein’ the two families 
are on sich frindly tarms, | want you, some time 
when you’ve a good chance, without hintin’ a 
word of the matter to anybody, to try and find 
out if she’s related to rich folks or not. You 
have sich an easy, pretty way with you, that if 
any pairson on airth can find out, it’s you. I've 
minded time and agin how amazin’ly children 
seem to take to you—and as for that matter, all 
kind of dumb critters, too. Now, I don’t know 
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what the meanin’ on’t is, but they are always 
pesky shy of me. But the child’s what I want 
to speak about—poor little, blessed dear. I 
shouldn’t wonder if, arter thinkin’ the matter all 
over, I should git my feelin’s worked up about 
her so as not to be able to take a mite of comfort 
till I git her back agin. Like’s not I shall feel it 
to be sich a duty to do for with my own hands, 
that I shan’t git a wink of sleep without Nanny 
Thatcher consents to part with her, and then I 
shall be down sick. Look sharp at the news- 
papers, Hepsey. Maybe there’s some underhand 
work goin’ on about her, and that she has some 
frind or relation that’ll offer a reward to git her 
back agin. I’ve heern of such things, and if 
there is anything offered, you see our title to it 
stands first afore anybody’s else, because she 
was brought here first.”’ 

Having promised, if I saw any such advertise- 
ment, to send her the paper containing it, I suc- 
ceeded in making my escape. 

In my next I shall inform you of a few particu- 
lars respecting Cora, which I have since learned, 
and shal] also give you some account of a visit 
that several of us made to Mrs. Bridget Notable’s. 

Ever yours, 
Hersey MayBerry. 
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SUNBEAM. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


I'm the bright sunbeam; 
I flit as a dream, 

Which softly comes down from the skies; 
When sleep with delight, 
Holds infancy bright, 

To close up the lids of its eyes. 
O’er lake and o’er sea, 

As tripping with glee, 
Reflected my beauties I trace; 
So wrapt is the wave, 

As lightly I lave, 
It trembles as still we embrace. 


I lie in the rose, 
Whose fair leaves unclose, 
To pour out its sweets on the breeze; 
I skip o’er the plain, 
And ripe waving grain, 
Or glide o’er the leaves of the trees. 


I shun not the cot, 
Where poverty’s lot 

Holds often the wise and the good; 
Through thatch and through pane, 
I leap in again, 

A gift all unsullied from God. 


I shrink from the halls, 
And thick-curtained walls, 
Where wealth lies in sorrow all day; 


But in at the door 
Where dwelleth the poor, 
A daily warm visit I pay. 


I never will shrink 
From the cataract’s brink, 
But paint on its moisture my bow; 
And down on its stream, 
With radiance gleam, 
As stars peeping up from below. 


On death’s pallid cheek 
I often will seek 
To glow with the beauty of even; 
But finding has fled 
The soul of the dead, 
Will mount with it gladly to heaven. 


The night for awhile 
May shadow my simile, 
Then nature in sorrow will reek; 
I'll come o’er the lawn 
At first peep of dawn, 
And wipe each sad trace from its cheek 


In each opened grave 
Ill pour in my wave, 
To show there is light in the tomb; 
And smiling will say, 
Come, this is the way 
To where I eternally bloom. 
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THE PERSON. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
Oh, a delightful family, I assure you!—Morning Calls. 


Tue breakfast-table at Greenbank had been 
waiting full half an hour. Never before had the 
little mistress of the mansion been known to be 
such a loiterer; but there was some excuse this 
morning, thought Mr. Duncan, as he walked 
lazily up and down the shaded verandah—it was 
too sultry for living thing to be in haste. Al- 
though the sun had not yet made his appearance 
—unable to pierce the thick mist that rolled 
slowly up the mountain side—the air was warm 
and stifling, and the hush that lay upon the face 
of nature gave promise of as warm a midsum- 
mer day as had ever been known. 

Mr. Duncan did not get impatient, though 
feeling somewhat in haste; he knew it would 
increase the heat; so he slowly folded his arms 
behind him, and leaned over the trellis to watch 
the light ripples that broke on the smooth beach 
at the foot of the lawn, and wished he was—a 
trout, for instance, that he might spend the whole 
day laving and gliding in the cool waves. He 
had almost forgotten that he was waiting, when 
a bird-like voice called—** Papa, papa,’’ just be- 
hind him; and as he turned, a pair of rosy lips 
met his own, a soft white arm was twined about 
his neck, as a little maiden begged forgiveness 
for keeping him so long from his coffee. The 
pleasant smile that stole over his face when the 
kiss was returned, told of anything rather than 
displeasure, and they entered the breakfast-room 
ehatting gayly, there rousing from a brown study 
a young man—of some seven-and-twenty years’ 
experience in this noisy world—who had fallen 
into that state of beatitude over the eighth part 
of ‘‘ Dombey.”’ 

““ Why, Carrie, father, breakfast so soon ?’’ said 
he, rising with a start that overthrew the chair 
upon which he had been lolling; and then, to 
cover his confusion, sat about disarranging the 
nicely-laid table, helping every one to just what 
they did not wish for. 

And now—we like to be particular in these 
little matters, it saves a deal of trouble in the 
end—allow me formally to introduce Mr. Dun- 
can, senior, and his son Edward—the latter not 
many years since a graduate of one of the Phila- 
delphia medical schools. We must confess, that 
hitherto he had shown very little energy in the 
profession he had chosen; preferring rather to 
lounge about his father’s beautiful little villa in 
the summer, and Broadway or Chestnut street, 
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when the cold breath of a northern winter drove 
him from his retreat. Noone could deny that 
he possessed talents of the highest order—but 
he needed a motive for exertion; and while his 
friends said this, they added—* the only son of a 
wealthy father could not be expected to work, as 
though he was dependent on his own exertions 
for support.’’ 

Mr. Duncan’s summer residence, to which we 
have introduced you, dear reader, was situated 
just above the Highlands, in a most picturesque 
curve of the Hudson, whose bright waters laved 
the foot of the grassy lawn, that sloped gently in 
front of the cottage. Wealth, and exquisite taste, 
had made it a little paradise, and on the day that 
she left school, Carrie, then scarce seventeen, 
had been installed as mistress of the domain. 
Since her mother’s death, two years before, it had 
been the one object of all her thoughts to study 
her father’s comfort and happiness. How well 
she had succeeded was daily told, as he watched 
her with equal pride and affection, while she 
moved gracefully and cheerfully everywhere, not 
less when attending to household aflairs, than in 
the elegantly furnished parlors, receiving her fa- 
ther’s guests. 

Having learned all this, we shall not feel so 
much like intruders as we turn once more to the 
little group who still linger over the morning re- 
past, though now their attention is somewhat 
diverted by the arrival of the mail, with its store 
of good and evil. How eager one grows, when in 
the country, for that same arrival, the great event 
of the day to be looked forward to—and to be 
remembered. ‘The morning papers transport you, 
with the rapidity of the telegraph, into the very 
heart of the great world. 
velty and raciness, unknown when the events 
which they chronicle take place, as it were, di- 
rectly under your own eye; and the dullest letter 


City items, here a no- 


from the present correspondent, is welcomed as a 
relief from the monotony around you. 

The Greenbank post-bag was unusually well 
filled, but all the letters seemed to be for Mr. 
Duncan. 

“Ts there not one for me, papa? not even a 
note ?’’ asked Carrie, as she watched with dismay 
the growing and increasing pile of brown wrap- 
pers deposited by Mr. Duncan’s plate. 

Yes—there was one, of course the very last to 
come to light, with a dainty hot-pressed envelop, 
sealed with a French motto; and as Ned tossed 
it contemptuously to his sister, he made a most 
uncivil remark upon female friendships and cor- 
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respondences. Carrie was half way through one 
of the four closely-written pages of the epistle, 
before she deigned to reply, and then with ashout 
of joy, that made her father look up in astonish- 
ment, and Ned drop the Spirit of the Times— 
bade them both listen. 

“So I have decided,’’ ran the extract, “‘ to visit 
you in your pleasant little home, of which you 
have given me such glowing descriptions. Ihave 
a positive longing for the retirement of Green- 
bank, for Philadelphia is insufferably hot, and the 
springs quite as stupid. You cannot tell how I 
loathe the bustle and selfish display of fashionable 
watering-places; aunt has been so consistent in 
the discharge of her duties as chaperon to ‘the 
heiress,’ that my fortune is as well known as my 
face. I almost wish that I was penniless, if so I 
had a home, and kind friends to love me, as you 
have, Carrie. I did not envy you at school, when 
you bore the prize from us all, but I stood by 
when your father’s welcome praises rewarded 
you for the exertion, and then I must confess that 
my heart swelled with a feeling very like it, and 
I was forced to leave the room lest my convulsed 
features and tearful eyes should betray me. No 
such caress awaited the orphan. Do not let me 
make you sad, though, dear; I know I shall be 
happy with you.’’ 

Carrie’s kind little heart was too full to go on 
with the letter, and Ned broke the moment’s 
pause with—** Well! and when will this paragon 
appear? Miss Fletcher, I presume, from her mo- 
dest account of herself; give me timely notice, 
for I must be off. I never should survive being 
obliged to play the gallant to a city miss for six 
long we eks.’’ i 

‘**And hear this in return for your extremely 
civil observation,’’ said his sister, the smile again 
restored to her bright eyes— , 

‘“‘I know [ shall not like your brother, even 
though so kind to you. I remember too well the 
sneers at womenkind in general, which you used 
to read me from his letters. I imagine him very 
haughty, quite unlike your father and yourself, 
and fully expecting that he will look upon me 
with disdain; I intend to be the first to declare 
war.’’ 

Edward Duncan was not a little vain, as most 
fine-looking men of his age are apt to be. He 
could not ‘help being slightly piqued; knowing 
that Miss Fletcher was very beautiful, and quite 
as haughty as she supposed him to be. So when 
Carrie begged him very humbly to be good for 
once, and stay a week at least, he consented, 
solemnly declaring that he was a martyr to his 
brotherly kindness, and nothing should induce 
him to stay a day longer. 

It was at length arranged that Mr. Duncan 
should go down to meet the expected visitor, re- 
turning with her that same evening, if she arrived 
in New York as expected. Ned sauntered to 
the summer-house, as the coolest place to be 
found, and amused himself with a pretence of 
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fishing, and Carrie sat about making the neces- 
sary preparation for the arrival of her friend, or 
rather friends, there being another of whom the 
reader has not yet heard. 

Are you weary of Miss Fletcher's letter? If 
not, let us finish it with Carrie in her own little 
room, and thus learn something more of those 
expected. 

“It was very kind in you, Caro, to make me 
your confidant — school girl promises are not al- 
ways so well kept. And so you are really en- 
gaged to Edward Morris, with your father’s full 
consent! I remember your brother’s description 
of him when they were classmates at Yale. And 
for your sake, I trust he is as true as his fine face 
would indicate. Once more, I must envy you. 
I never expect to be loved for myself alone. I 
distrust every one, and have almost resolved not 
to marry. ‘There is nothing lovable in me, I be- 
lieve—at least no one but yourself ever thought 
differently ; bitter reflection for one so young, but 
I have felt so from my earliest recollection. To 


return to your own bright prospects. I shall 
rejoice to meet your friend. He makes you a 
long visit about this time, does he not? And I 


hope through your representation he will think 
more favorably of me, than do most whom I 
meet.’’ 

This, then, was the reason why Carrie’s heart 
beat so fast as she inspected, for the last timé, a 
room next her brother’s, to be quite sure that all 
was right—and why she arranged and rearranged 
with so much care the bouquet intended for the 
dressing-table. 

From ten o'clock till three, how long the hours 
were! it seemed as if they would never pass. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
We were all disappointed!—Every-day Phrases. 


She moans upon her pillow, 
And her cheek is fever-red; 
While her hair unbound is streaming 
As a veil about her head. 
Can it be our gentle maiden 
Will be numbered with the dead!—M. S. 


On how wearily the long hours of that intense- 
ly hot day crept by! The dinner-bell rung at 
length, and with it came Edward Morris. who 
clasped his betrothed closely to his heart, and 
owned with a lover’s earnestness that she grew 
more beautiful, and more gentle each hour. Ned, 
the brother, (and since our heroes can find but 
one name between them, let us call one Morris, 
and the other Ned,) wisely kept aloof at first, but 
joined them in time for the dessert, and com- 
menced amusing his friend, and vexing his sister, 
by a most imaginative account of the expected 
visitor. 

“Indeed !’’ exclaimed Carrie, “her eyes are 
not gray; they are the most beautiful hazel, though 
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sometimes you would think them quite black, 
when they are flashing as only Louise Fletcher's 
eyes can flash. She is tall, it is true, but so well 
proportioned that you would not think it, and she 
walks superbly. Laugh as much as you like, 
but you will see her to-night, and to-morrow you 
will be of quite another opinion.’’ 

“ Perhaps,’’ said Ned, leisurely, as he strolled 
from the room, which he did not enter again 
until long after the sun had set. 

“The evening boat is just in sight,’ 
announcement which he and in 
minutes the long swells which dashed against the 
summer-house, told that it was close at hand. 
How gloriously it swept along the bosom of the 
quiet river! The thousand sparks that flashed 
from the tall chimney streamed like a banner of 
flame upon the darkness, and revealed the white 
billows rolling, foam-crested, on either side of 
her pathway. The quick tolling of the bell as 
she neared the landing, was re-echoed by the 
caverned hills; and then with a bound, and a 
shrill sharp cry as that of an impatient steed, the 
quick revolutions of the wheels ceased, and the 
boat floated idly upon the ebbing tide. A mo- 
ment more, at a signal it was again released, 
and ere the friends could greet each other, passed 
from sight, leaving the quiet nook once more to 
solitude and darkness. 

Usually-when young lady friends meet after a 
separation of several months, there is so much 
to be asked, and replied to, that the presence of 
others is a forgotten circumstance. But Carrie 
was so anxious to show her brother the falsity of 
his opinion with regard to Miss Fletcher's attrac- 
tions, that she lost no time in making the two 
acquainted. Edward Morris was also presented, 
and such was the confusion of the moment, that 
he had scarce a glance of her face ere she once 
more claimed Mr. Duncan's escort, and they en- 
tered the house. Ned was the last of the group 
to make his appearance, and then he found that 
Miss Fletcher had already Jaid aside her bonnet, 
and was resting from the fatigues of the day's 
journey upon the low, softly-cushioned lounge. 

What a feeling of disappointment came over 
him! Spite of his raillery, he had formed an ideal 
of perfect loveliness, from his sister’s glowing 
description of her friend. Now the faint light of 
the shaded lamp revealed a face, bearing not 
even a distant resemblance to the creature of his 
imagination. For the soft rosy hue that should 
have tinted her cheeks, was a deep red glow. 
Her eyes were dull and heavy, and her hair sadly 
disarranged. She wore a dark-gray traveling 
dress, which he thought very clumsy and un- 
graceful, the high corsage quite up to the throat, 
and a cape of extravagant dimensions, almost en- 
tirely concealed her form. True the foot—a little 
displayed by the careless attitude she had as- 
sumed—was finely formed, though its length was 
fully proportionate to her somewhat unusual 
height ; besides, the hand that was raised to screen 
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her eyes was delicate, and the slender fingers 
seemed almost too fragile, as the rosy light 
streamed through them; but Ned almost sighed, 
as his beautiful ideal vanished. ‘Then, too, Carrie 
had said her manner was so perfect, stately while 
graceful,— fascinating, though, many thought, 
haughty and reserved ; and that none could equal 
her brilliant conversational powers. Now she 
was lying, overcome by fatigue, or afiecting non- 
chalance, scarce replying when addressed, and 
never hazarding an observation. 

Even Carrie was puzzled. She thought her 
friend was very much changed, and feared that 
after all her expectations, the visit would prove 
dull to both. Once or twice she noticed that Miss 
Fletcher’s eyes wandered restlessly about the 
room, as if she scarce comprehended where she 
was; but tea was at length prepared for the 
travelers, and almost immediately after, Louise 
begged to be excused for the night, pleading a 
wretched headache, which quite unfitted her for 
conversation. 

She was more like herself when the friends 
were alone; and chatted cheerfully of old times, 
and her future prospects. As in their school 
days, Carrie assisted her in the simple night toi- 
let, unwreathing the long braids of her dark hair, 
and again twining them ina simple fold about her 
queenly head. ‘The cool bath drove the purple 
flush from her face, and as Carrie bent over her 
to arrange the pillows, that the poor head might 
rest more easily, she thought Louise even more 
beautiful than of old. ‘‘ You will be quite well 
in the morning,’’ said she, as her hand rested 
upon the door; ‘‘ but I will see you again ere I 
go to my room.”’ 

Louise did not reply save that a sweet smile 
played over her face, and Carrie cautiously stole 
away. 

‘* And this is your paragon, my wise sister 
was the exclamation that greeted her, as she en- 
tered the parlor. ‘‘ She is, indeed, a very queen 
—so graceful in her attitudes, so fascinating in 
her gayety, so quick and brilliant in her sarcastic 
rejoinders! You shall choose my new pony to- 
morrow ; I will never dispute your excellent taste 
again.”’ 

** At least, Edward,”’ replied his sister, as the 
color deepened upon her cheek, ‘‘ she is not 
ironical; and I am sorry to say that I consider 
your last remark as unworthy one who should 
know what is due to his sister's friend, and his 
father’s guest. If this is to be your course to- 
wards her, I am willing you should return to the 
city to-morrow. Miss Fletcher shall not be 
wounded by such unkindness.”’ 

Carrie spoke with warmth, and her brother who 
loved her—next to himself—begged forgiveness, 
and was pardoned, by promising amendment. 
After all he confessed it was probably the effect 
of the day’s journey, that had disappointed him, 
and said he was quite sure Miss Fletcher would 
be a second Aphrodite, after the morning's bath. 
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Though this savored not a little of his former 
mood, Carrie overlooked all, and taking her 
lover’s arm, left the home for a long, delicious, 
moonlight stroll upon the banks of the Hudson. 
It was quite late before she had bidden him adieu 
for the night, and she went directly to her friend's 
bedside, hoping to find her in a quiet sleep. 

As she supposed, the room was still, so silent 
that her own footsteps startled her, and as she 
leaned over the bed, she found Louise lying as 
calm and motionless as if dead. But her lips 
were a warm rich-crimson, and the breath passed 
gently through—scarce stirring the light drapery 
around her. Carrie bent down and kissed the 
forehead of the sleeper, then sought her own room 
with a heart full of happiness, to recall the whis- 
pered words of love so dear to the maiden, and 
the thought that the beloved one rested under the 
same roof, brought bright visions to her dream- 
haunted pillow. 

The little French clock chimed one—two— 
three—and as it ceased she woke with a start, 
and her heart beat fearfully fast, for she thought 
that a burning hand was laid upon her own. 
Scarce breathing, she drew it from that strange 
clasping, and the next moment sprang from her 
bed, with a wild shriek. Louise was standing 
beside her, but her eyes had an unnatural light, 
and her arm was upraised, while she muttered in 
a low mournful tone— 

‘The moonlight scorches,”’ said she; ‘* it fell 
upon my forehead, and pierced to my very brain. 
Will you not take it away, dear lady? You look 
kind and gentle. Tell me where I am—I do not 
remember this room. I must go to my friend, 
for she will expect me.’’ Then seeing that Carrie 
turned as if fearful, she caught her arm, and 
prayed her not to be angry for waking her. ‘‘I 
thought you could take away this pain,’’ said the 
poor girl, as she pressed her hand to her brow. 
Carrie’s shriek had roused good Mrs. Pratt, the 
housekeeper, and she entered the room just at 
this instant. She saw directly that Louise was 
raving in the delirium of a fever, and whispering 
to Carrie not to be alarmed, went quietly to the 
invalid, and soothing her with kind words, led 
her from the room. Louise obeyed as if she had 
been a child, and suffered them to place her once 
more in her own bed, though she begged that the 
moonlight might be shut out, and that Carrie 
would not leave her. 

The first gray light of dawn struggled through 
the heavy clouds which veiled the horizon, when 
Edward Morris was summoned to the room. 
Louise had fallen into a stupor, and was breath- 
ing heavily, with her eyes fixed upon Carrie's 
face, though there was no intelligence in the im- 
movable gaze. It was a moment of anxious sus- 
pense, but at length the young physician released 
the slender wrist, and said in a hurried tone— 
‘* We must be prompt, or assistance will be of no 
avail.’’ 

Not a sound came from the lips of the sufferer, 
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as they bared her beautiful arm; and the sharp 
click of the lancet, followed by a crimson stream, 
had no power to arouse her. Carrie was deathly 
pale, but her hand was firm as she supported her 
friend. The united persuasions of her lover and 
Mrs. Pratt would not induce her to leave the bed- 
side, until assured that for the present at least, all 
danger was past, and then, almost fainting, Ed- 
ward bore her to her own room. : 

The amendment was but transitory. An hour 
after sunrise Edward Morris roused his friend, 
who was sleeping undisturbed, and hastily sum- 
moned him to a consultation. Ned had been 
dreaming of a low voice not quite familiar, but as 
he entered the room, the wild ravings of the in- 
valid fell upon his ear with that same sweet tone. 
Poor Louise! All haughtiness, all reserve were 
passed away; yet even inthe careless abandon- 
ment of her unconsciousness, she was very beau- 
tiful. There was a wild fire in her brilliant eye, 
a warm flush upon her cheek and lip. Her 
hair, loosened from its bands, in her restless 
tossings, fell in tangled but luxuriant masses over 
her fair neck, which was purer from the contrast ; 
and as she waved her arms wildly about her head, 
she seemed a goddess of some heathen shrine, 
filled with the fire of inspiration. A thousand 
feelings came to the heart of the careless, thought- 
less man as he gazed upon her. He saw the 
danger at a glance, and with that knowledge 
came a yearning to save, even if he gave life for 
life. 

‘* She must not, shall not die,’’ he whispered, 
in a low husky voice, to Morris, who had again 
taken his station at the bedside. 

His friend looked sadly, almost hopelessly up- 
ward. ‘It see ike a sacrifice,’’ said he, ** but 
these beautiful tresses must be removed. With 
this heated atmosphere, and so violent an affection 
of the brain, it will be almost certain death to 
have them wrapped about her head. I have never 
seen a more sudden or violent attack; but we 
must do all we may, and ijeave the event with a 
higher Power.”’ 

It seemed, as Morris had said, a sacrifice, as 
those glossy curls fell one by one, severed by the 
gentle hand of good Mrs. Pratt. All were taken 
—save a few short ringlets that clustered about 
her temples—and they were laid a glittering mass 
before Carrie, who sorrowfully received them, 
her tears gleaming like pearls, as they rested in 
the silken threads. ‘The invalid offered no resist- 
ance ; she seemed rather relieved, as if a part of 
the pain were gone; but when she saw that Carrie 
could not check her sobs, she pressed her hands 
wildly together, and said—‘‘ Dear lady, do not 
weep so. I do not know who you are, indeed. 
I do not think I have ever before seen you. But 
you are weeping for me, I know; and I am not 
worthy the tears of any. Tell me your name, 
dear lady, will you not?’ It makes my heart and 
my poor head ache to see you so sad.”’ 

And Carrie banished, or at least checked her 
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grief, and soothed the sufferer with kind caresses 
and low, pleasant words. Her lover thought she 
had never been more like an angel, than when 
bending over the pillow of her friend. 

How altered was the aspect of Greenbank on 
that bright summer day. Even the servants who 
had not seen Miss Fletcher, moved quietly about 
lest their footsteps should disturb the poor young 
lady. Mr. Duncan lingered constantly near the 
door of the room, with a divided care—pity for 
his young guest, and fear that Carrie would be 
prostrated by grief and anxiety. But the greatest 
change was visible in his son. All listlessness 
and inactivity were gone; he shared the daily 
watch with Morris, and when at night Louise was 
left to the care of her female attendants, they 
were roused almost hourly, to reply to his anxious 
inquiries. And so that weary week crept by; 
still shone the midsummer sun with its fervent 
heat, still slept the cool breeze for which they 
watched, hoping it might bring a healthful pre- 
sence to the sick room. There, too, all things 
remained the same. At times the invalid lay in 
a dull stupor, but oftener her wild ravings brought 
tears to the eyes of those who listened, even 
though long unused to weep. 

She spoke of her orphan loneliness—of the de- 
ceit and selfishness she had ever found when she 
looked for love—and then would pray to die, say- 
ing that she should find rest only when sleeping 
beside her parents in the quiet grave. It was a 
sad picture, one so young, so beautiful —fitted to 
dispense happiness wherever she moved, denied 
that joy which her very presenee gave to others. 
Turning wearily away from splendor, hating her 
beauty and her wealth, and willipg to give up a!l 
if so she might win love. Cold it be that her 
prayer for release was granted? That she was 
lying in the valley of the shadow of death? 

At length her kind physician saw that the 
crisis was at hand ; that day passed in safety, the 
morrow would bring hope. He did not dare to 


tell his betrothed that it was so, lest she should 
refuse herself the rest which she needed, but 


and the result was still 





when evening came, 
doubtful, he begged her to sleep for a little, pro- 
mising to come himself to report the progress of 
the invalid. Midnight found an anxious group 
standing with hushed breath about the couch of 
the sick girl. Ofttimes it would seem as if life 
had already passed from those beautiful lips, and 
the pulse which fluttered faintly, ceased for the in- 
stant. Whatacontrast from that same face when 
fever lighted. Now the blue veins of the closed 
eyelids and the pallid brow could be distinctly 
traced ; the soft ourline of feature was gone, and 
the thin hands crossed upon her breast, were al- 
most transparent in their purity. But death was 
there in semblance only; the faint flutter of the 
heart became a regular and gentle beating; the 
rigid outline of the face was softened; a sweet 
smile floated over it, and for the first time in many 


days, Louise sunk into a child-like, undisturbed 
repose. 

** Thank God! thank God!’’ said Morris, as 
he turned to the nurse, ‘‘all dariger is over; if 
this sleep continues thus tranquil she will live.”’ 

The old lady wiped the tears from her eyes, as 
she shaded the night-lamp still more carefully, 
lest even that faint light should break the rest ; 
but Edward Duncan spoke no word; he cast one 
look at the sufferer, and then went forth alone 
under the clear starlight. There were beaded 
drops upon his forehead, but the night dew had 
not fallen there; and when he had breathed the 
first prayer which had passed his lips since the 
days of his earliest boyhood—a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the life which had been spared to them 
—he pressed to his lips a long tress of dark glossy 
hair, and placed it again near his heart. 


CHAPTER THIRD 





“Touched by thy sweetness, in love with thy 
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From that hour the fever spell was broken, yet 
it was many days ere Louise could gather strength 
to leave her room. Edward Duncan had not seen 
her since the night of his anxious watching, and 
even the aid of Morris was thought unnecessary 
after a week or two had elapsed. But her con- 
valescence, though tardy, was far from being un- 
pleasant. There was a delicious languor through- 
out her frame, that made the summer air doubly 
welcome, as stealing over the perfumed flowers, 
it rustled the light curtains of the softly-shaded 
room, and came with a lingering kiss to her brow. 
When alone she would lie for hours in a dreamy 
reverie, listening tothe blended chorus of country 
sounds, long unfamiliarto her ears. The shiver- 
ing of the tall trees, and the vines which clustered 
about the window—the song of the birds that 
nestled in their cool green leaves—the far-off low- 
ing of the grazing herds—and the rippling dash 
of the Hudson’s bright waves—soothed her, as 
they mingled—to a calm and gentle slumber. 

Waking, she would find Carrie gliding about 
the room, or bending over her pillow, and then 
followed such long, endearing conversations, as 
only young girls in their innocent confidence may 
know. How they planned for the future—and 
dwelt upon the past! Carrie, with a cheerful 
spirit, and Louise, less hopeful, and inclining to 
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sadness, whenever she dwelt upon her own soli- 
tary lot. But Carrie’s mood would oftener pre- 
vai!, and her friend confess that happiness might 
yet be hers. 

At length, leaning upon good Mr. Duncan's 
arm, Louise slowly entered the parlors. Morris 
had been recalled to the city a few days before, 
and Edward Duncan was the sole occupant of the 
room. He rose to receive her, and his sister 
wondered at his embarrassment, but thought it 
caused by the odd mistake of Louise, who ad- 
dressed him as Mr. Morris. If Ned had thought 
his fair patient beautiful when illness had taken 
the light of intellect from her face—he found her 
doubly so, now that her eyes sparkled when inte- 
rested in conversation, and the animated play of 
her features gave a look almost of health. True 
she was still Janguid, and easily fatigued, but the 
evening passed rapidly with the aid of Carrie’s 
piano, and Mr. Duncan's pleasant fund of anecdote 
and reminiscence. 

‘This has been the happiest day of my life,”’ 
said Louise to her friend, as she aided her to re- 
gain her room. ‘‘ How much I owe you all, and 
how happy I shall be the remainder of my visit. 
Mr. Morris is, indeed, worthy of you, Carrie, 
and I know you will be very, very much to be 
envied.”’ 

Carrie seemed to think the last was quite true ; 
but she wondered Louise did not speak of her 
brother; she had a little plan very nicely arranged, 
and she was most anxious to hear Miss Fletcher's 
opinion of the gentleman, now that there had been 
a fair opportunity for the removal of prejudice ; 
but Louise was soon asleep, leaving her still in 
ignorance, and she returned to the drawing room, 
where Ned was pacing the floor in no very quiet 
mood. 

‘** | have a favor to ask, Carrie,’’ said he, as his 
sister entered; ‘‘ and first of all, you must pro- 
mise not to laugh at the confession I am going to 
make.”’ 

Carrie looked up in astonishment. Her brother 
was gazing with earnestness into her face, and 
his tone was more tender and affectionate than it 
had ever been before. 

‘* You promise,’’ said Ned, as she bowed her 
head in assent. ‘** Well, then, I love Miss Fletcher 
—lIam determined to win her if it be possible. 
You know that she has a deep prejudice against 
me, from those foolish boy-letters of mine—and I 
wish to divest her of all, to let her see me simply 
as [ am—no monster—no cynic. 

** You know when she entered the room this 
evening she addressed me as Mr. Morris—at first 
[ thought it was but a mistake from the confusion 
of the moment—but I noticed that though she did 
not afterwards speak the name, she always re- 
ferred to me, as if I was your lover rather than 
brother—and she watched us earnestly when we 
were conversing together in the recess. I can 
easily account for her supposition. It was quite 
dark the evening of her arrival, and we were both 


presented as we stood together. Both are called 
Edward by yourself, and papa says Ned when in 
a particularly good humor. She did not see us 
from that evening—only that Morris was several 
times at her bedside after consciousness returned. 
She was so weak at that time that conversation 
in the room was forbidden—and thus arises her 
error. She evidently supposed me to be Morris, 
and as her opinion is as flattering to him as un- 
favorable to me, let her still continue in the delu- 
sion, till she has had time to study my character. 
Were she to be undeceived now, her haughtiness 
and reserve would return, and the pleasant con- 
fidence with which she to-night addressed me, 
thinking me your betrothed, would be at once 
changed.”’ 

Ned spoke rapidly and earnestly—his whole 
manner seemed aliered. There was an energy 
and deep feeling, which he had never before be- 
trayed ; and Carrie was astonished, delighted— 
and needed no urging to consent tothe ruse. She 
saw that Ned was right in his supposition, and 
wondered she had not thought of it before. This 
explained several things in the conversation of 
Louise which had puzzled her; and she promised 
to put papa on his guard, telling him it wasa 
little plan of their own to perplex her friend ; and 
she knew Mrs. Pratt would consent in an instant, 
if she received an idea that there was the most 
distant possibility that ‘‘ Miss Louise’’ would ever 
become the wife of ‘* Ker Edward,’’ as she always 
called him. The patience and gentleness she had 
shown through her illness had quite won the good 
lady’s heart. 

The next morning Louise joined them at the 
breakfast table— thqggh Mr. Duncan seemed 
in unusually polite na Mrs. Pratt would 
keep smiling when there seemed no reason for 
t—Carrie found that it was easier than she sup- 
posed to listen gravely, as Louise addressed her 
brother as Mr. Morris; and as for the lady her- 
self, she had not the remotest idea that she was 
being made the heroine of a family romance. 

Three weeks glided by likea dream. Edward 
Morris returned, and sharing the mystery, kindly 
consented ,to loan his name and reputation for the 
time being; though he very nearly spoiled all by 
several times starting in reply when he heard his 
own name; much to the astonishment of Louise, 
who thought Mr. Edward Duncan grew wonder- 
fully abstracted. They rode, walked, sang and 
read together, as merry and happy a little party 
as could be found. Daily as health returned— 
Ned discovered a thousand new graces in Miss 
Fletcher, and though she sometimes wondered 
why Mr. Morris was always left as her escort— 
and thought Mr. Duncan the most devoted of 
brothers—she ceased to wonder at the arrange- 
ment in the deep interest which she felt in the 
conversation of Mr. Morris, and ofttimes almost 
envied her friend that she should have one so 
wise, so amiable, as a constant companion. 

The time allotted for her visit was nearly at an 
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end. Indeed, it had been twice extended, and her 
aunt grew impatient at the delay. 

“* Can it be possible that I have been two whole 
months with you?’’ said Louise, as she threw 
herself languidly upon a lounge, and watched 
Carrie’s preparations for a ride with her father. 
** Two long months, and now for a life of ‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” How I wish I could stay 
with you always.” 

Carrie echoed the wish, and something whis- 
pered it was near its accomplishment. But she 
gave no sign; and praying Louise not to get dis- 
mal in her solitude, lamenting the absence of the 
gentlemen, she obeyed her father’s summons, 
and they drove rapidly away on a tedious visit to 
some tedious country neighbor. The solitude 
which Carrie so lamented was a luxury to Louise. 
She buried her face among the cushions, and re- 
called event by event the whole of her past life. 
But one thing startled her—think of whom she 
would, the image of Edward Morris came ever 
before her. She found herself dwelling upon his 
words—admiring his character. She strove to 
repel these thoughts, but a low, manly tone lin- 
gered in her ear—and words—merely of friend- 
ship, she knew—yet they had breathed the 
warmest admiration—were again and again re- 
called, while his dark eyes seemed once more 
reading her own. ‘The truth at length burst as a 
flash of light upon her—she loved—yes, loved with 
deep and passionate devotedness the betrothed 
husband of her friend! There was madness in 
the thought—madness and ingratitude in its in- 
dulgence ; and the strong true mind of Louise 
Fletcher resolved never to look upon his face 


again. ™ 

‘*T go to-morrow,” uSugille **and ere we 
meet again they will be united; while I will be 
cold and proud, hiding my sorrow as ever before. 
It is but one pang more or less. I was destined 
from my birth to a life of misery.”’ 

Poor child, the woman overcame the heroine ; 
she covered her face with her hands, and as the 
hot tears gushed through the slender fingers, sob- 
bed aloud a weary, heart-broken moan, as she 
thought of her future lonely lot; of the past sad- 
ness and disappointment. But she was not alone, 
as she gave way to that burst of feeling. Edward 
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Duncan had returned just as the gorgeous sunset } 


faded from the crests of the purple hills. He 
sprang gayly upon the verandah, his heart beating 
high at the thought of meeting her whom he loved, 
even though the separation had been but for a 
few hours. As he passed the long windows of 
the drawing-room, a glance revealed her lying in 
her mournful musings; and as her face was con- 
cealed, he lingered in the shadow of the vines to 
mark the exquisite beauty of form which her care- 
less attitude revealed. 
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So the twilight crept over the room, and still he 
lingered, unwilling to disturb her rest, and gazing 
upon her with a lover’s tenderness. But the first 
low sob that burst from her burdened heart roused 
new thoughts within his own. He forgot the 
deception which he had used—the uncertainty of 
the event—he only knew that he loved her ten- 
derly, and that she was in sorrow. In a moment 
he had knelt beside her—that hand still wet with 
tears, was clasped within his own, as he poured 
forth his earnest and passionate love, praying that 
it might be returned. How did his heart sink 
within him as the hand was coldly withdrawn; 
and Louise Fletcher, with flashing eye and curl- 
ing lip, reproved him for treachery, ay, and in- 
sult; Ae, bound to her friend, dared to pour such 
an avowal in her ears. The reproof recalled to 
Edward the extent of his folly; his fate was in 
her hands, yet he must abide by his own rashness. 
He told her all—all—and pleaded his love and his 
fears as his excuse. Was he forgiven? So it 
would seem; for he was not rebuked when his 
arm stole gently about her waist, and that dear 
head rested for an instant upon his breast. 

Oh how the tide of gladness swelled in the 
heart of Louise Fletcher, when she began to 
realize the strange tale to which she listened! 
Could it be true that he loved her—that she had 
a right to return that affection? Perhaps her ill- 
ness had again returned—this might be a fever- 
dream !—But no, it was a blessed reality. The 
orphan was alone no longer. Then she hid her 
face in his bosom, and the tears gushed forth 
again; but they were tears such as they who are 
too happy for words, alone may know. 

The loud grating of carriage wheels upon the 
graveled walk roused them; and when Mr. Dun- 
can entered the room with Carrie, Edward led 
the shrinking, blushing Louise toward them, a 
new claimant for a father’s and a sister's love. 

‘*T am so happy,”’ said Carrie, as she folded 
her arms about her friend. 

‘*We are all so happy,’’ chimed in Edward 
Morris, who had just joined the group. 

** You shall all be married together,’’ whis- 
pered the delighted Mr. Duncan, kissing both the 
blushing girls; ‘‘ and we won't have any more 
masquerading, remember that, Mr. Ned.”’ 

Since Mr. Duncan never yielded when once 
decided upon any measure, it is a matter of pro- 
bability—though we are not quite positive—that 
in this case he will not be disappointed. But all 
our young lady friends know that weddings are 
stupid affairs, and I prefer leaving our lovers in 
the first romance of acknowledged affection ; cer- 
tain that Louise Fletcher never regretted her 
terrible illness, and loved Edward Duncan none 
the less that he was Edward Duncan. 

‘* What’s in a name ?”’ saith Juliet! 


’ 














STANISLAUS KOSMIERSKI, 


A TALE OF PEASANT 


BY J.T 
In the year 1717, at the fork of the roads be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Schlusselberg, stood a 


ot 


and untenantable appearance. 


thatched cottage, small dimensions 


humble 
This domicil, t 


gether with ten acres of land, belonged to the 
estate of a Russian nobleman, Count Uwarow, a 
very rich and powerful baron of the empire, and 
aman of unbounded power within the extent oi 
He 
with his titled countrymen, a gre 
for the Poles. 


lowed to escape to make this dislike oppressive. 


his own possessi cherished, in common 


ons. 
at contempt and 
dislike No opportunity was al- 
The distracting contentions of Poland had tended 


] 


and rade iis peasantry, while the 


the 


to debase des 


political convulsions, which impoverished 


people generally, and called into the ranks of the 
army all who could bear arms, induced many to 
their native country, and seek a home in 
] 


as. 


de sert 
other !an 
Among the 


was Stanislaus 


number of these voluntary exiles, 
I the 


Kosmierski, year 
above mentioned, emigrated from Poland with his 


who, in 
wife and one child, and leased of Count Uwarow 


} i} 


! had bee 


the 
ged from his plough to serve in the ranks of Po- 
His wife, 


land’s in 
been unable to rescue herself from 


aforesaid cottage. Stanislaus 


n drag- 


fantry. during the term of his 


service, had 


the wants and distress of poverty; and her suf- 


ferings, though ever uncomplained of, had in- 


t his home, at the expiration of 


duced him to qui 


his term, and to seek for her some abode where 


1 


might | a mutual solace to each other. 


they ve 
Bucomila—for such was the name of his wif 
—had but recovered trom a severe indisposition 


ites, A second 


When the 


it, the 


at the time to which our tale rel: 
child had blessed this peasant pair 
children had been put to rest at nig parents 
would sit and paint the future in colors, though 
lowing to hearts that 
known only the pleasures to be derived from 


In their poverty, 


humble in themselves, yet g 
had 
the 
Bugomila had been forced to suffer many priva- 


necessaries of life. 


pare 
tions during her illness; still she complained not, 
she murmured not, but bore all with a pious re- 
signation, based upon an immovable reliance upon 
a kind and Providence. Night 
morning that needy home was the scene of heart- 
Their eldest child, a little girl, 
named after the mother, had been taught to clasp 
her little during the fervent 


prayers of her parents. 
* * * * * = * . 


watchful and 
felt devotion. 


hands and kneel 
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SUPERSTITION 


s. 


THE POLISH PEASANT. 


AND FAITH. 
SULLIVAN. 


Spring and the summer had passed away, each 
day unvaried from each preceding day. Stanis- 
laus and Bugomila found a pleasure in their chil- 
dren, and when they were at rest, and their daily 
work accomplished, they would sit and chat, and 
calculate the proceeds of their coming harvest, 


| 


1a the to be so received, to the 





money 





se of necessaries, in anticipation of the 
They had already, in their minds, ap- 


purehs 
winter. 
propriated the whole of their anticipated wealth, 
coming autumn when they 


nd longed for the 


might execute their plans. 
** Moja kochaua,’’ (my dear, when addressed to 
a woman,) would Stanislaus often say, ‘* when 


count sees we are 


be 


some improvements in our dwelling.’’ 


the 


ne 


honest and pay our rent, 
will less severe with us, and may make 
‘* Moj kochauy,’’ (my dear, when addressed to 
would the loving wife reply, “‘I look for 
They never, 
carded our sufferings, and in a 
We will 
aid ourselves, and trust in God for assistance.”’ 
The fall Another week, and 
Alas! 
A heavy gale, 
all his 


a man, 
lords. 


nothing trom these 


great 
even in Poland,.r 


land we hi 


strang ive nothing to hope. 
was approaching. 
Stanislaus intended to gather his harvest. 
how frail are hut§n cffculations. 
accompanied by™a pelting hail, laid low 
He gazed on his ruined fields, and a tear 


nopes. 
stole down his cheek when he contemplated the 


coming winter. Bugomila endeavored to console 
him, but in vain. 

“If the count would forgive me the rent,’’ he 
said, one evening after this calamity, “we might, 
perhaps, get through the winter, moja kochaua.”’ 

** Speak to the count, Stanislaus; tell him the 
hand of God has robbed you of your expected 
money, and that you will make good the rent 
next y¢ -m”" 

‘But will he listen to me, Bugomila ?’’ 

‘* You can try him, moj kochauy.’’ 

So that evening it was determined that, on the 
following morning, Stanislaus was to visit Count 
Uwarow; and relying on his clemency, the poor 
couple sought their couch, made soft by easy con- 
sciences and a pious submission to the will of 
Heaven. 

Stanislaus was at his scanty breakfast, when 
the tramp of horses was heard. It drew nearer, 
and Stanislaus, Bugomila and their little 
girl, rushed to the door to see who might be 
A hope that tra- 


w ith 


coming to that desolate spot. 
velers were approaching gave a glimmer of joy 
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to the poor man, for every house was used as a 
tavern in those days, and many a peasant made a 
penny in supplying the wants of transient visit- 
ors. This glimmer lighted the heart of Stanis- 
laus but a moment, for the recollection that there 
was nothing in the house for travelers, however 
humble their calling might be, at once extin- 
guished this ray of anticipated aid. 

The sound of many voices was now heard, and 
very soon a troop of gayly-mounted gentlemen 


and servants, dressed in hunting costume, emerged 


Leading the merry party, came 
As he approached the 


from the woods. 
Count Uwarow himself. 
cottage, he saw the little group gathered about 
its door. Turning to some one of his attendants, 
he inquired who this peasant might be. On 
learning the name, he at once exclaimed, “A 
Pole!’’ 


““Look ye, you Polish varlet, 


and rode up to the cottage. 
** commenced 
the count, “ my steward tells me you are domi- 
ciled here. See you pay your rent, or I'll have 
ye turned out to seek a shelter elsewhere.’ 

** Most noble count, my crops have been ruined 
by the late storm,”’ replied Stanislaus, in broken 
Russian; “ and——’’ 

“That's not my fault. You Poles come to our 
country, expecting us to supply you with food, 
shelter and clothing; but Ill have none of this 
on my estates. So pay your rent, or go you 
shall!’’ and with a cut of his whip at Stanislaus, 
he led the party onward to the chase. 

This interview had robbed poor Stanislaus of 
all hope. 


stood gazing after the count, pale with rage, and 


Despair stared him in the face, and he 


agonized on account of his wife and little ones. 
**Curses on that proud and haughty lord !’’ 
“Hush, moj kechauy,” ——" Bugomila. 
“Remember, the lip that ¢ shall want 
bread !’’ 
Wiping a tear from his cheek, he returned to 


curses 


the deserted table, and burying his face in his 
hands, gave vent to his tears. Bugomila strove 
to console him, but she could point to no hope. 
She could devise no means whereby to extricate 
him from his gathering embarrassments. 

‘** What are twenty rubles to him? He spends 
more every day in one meal at his castle, and yet 
he struck me, and threatened to cast me, you and 
our little ones, upon the wide world, pennyless, 
and without a home.’’ 

“God is just!’’ ejaculated Bugomila, and 
crossed herself. 

““Niech bedzie pochwalony !’’ (May God be 
praised,) responded Stanislaus. “If God be just 
and kind,’’ he continued, ‘‘why do we sufier? 


We are good, and say our prayers night and 
morning; we bear all without complaint, and 


yet these wicked lords have no care, no wants; 
they wallow in wealth and sin, and forget the 
needy.”’ 

“True, true!”’ 
rising from her seat. 
are, God has forgotten us.”’ 


responded Bugomila, suddenly 
‘** Perhaps, isolated as we 
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‘“‘He cannot have heard our prayers, or he 
would have softened our sorrows and supplied 
our wants, Bugomila.’’ 

“Then, moj kochauy, let us make our situa- 
tion known to him.”’ 

‘“* How can we do that ?”’ 

‘Write to him, Stanislaus.’ 

“T can’t 

* Get 

*“ Who can write ? 
never write to aid us; they like to see us suffer. 


write, you know, Bugomila.”’ 

some one to write for you.”’ 

And these Russians would 
‘Some pleasant day, Stanislaus, we will walk 

to Donashof hill, and raise our voices from its 

summit at noonday, and God will hear us then.”’ 
With this determination, Bugomila commenced 

her daily household duties; the little girl tended 

the infant, and Stanislaus went to the fields to 

ascertain the full extent of his losses. 


The day had become dismal. The bright sky 


of the morning was overcast, and threatened 
another storm. ‘The night was dark and gloomy, 


and the little family were gathered around their 
frugal board, with only sufficient food to stay the 
cravings of their appetites, when some one knock- 
ed at the door. 

** Moj boze kochauy!”’ 
mon exclamation among the Russians, 
Bugomila, as she looked with fear at Stanislaus. 


My dear God! a com- 
ejaculated 


They dreaded a second visit from the count, and 
it was not until the knock had been repeated that 
the door was opened. 
‘*Dobry wicozor,’’ (Good evening,) said the 
stranger, as he entered. 
The sound of their native tongue cheered the 


hearts of the 


cottagers. ‘They welcomed their 
guest heartily, and, with apologies for so scanty 
a repast, offered him all their humble dwelling 
afforded. ‘The stranger seated himself, and ate 
with sharp appetite. He was clad in garments 
that had seen better days, but which had evi- 
dently been made for him. He was well booted, 
and the dust on his garments showed he had tra- 
veled far. 

During some conversation about their native 
country, Bugomila whispered to Stanislaus that 
he could ask the stranger to write the letter for 
them. ‘The temptation was too strong to be re- 
sisted, and Stanislaus, in a blunt way, proposed 
to the stranger to write this epistle in liquidation 
of any claim for his supper and lodging. Their 
guest cheerfully consented to this arrangement, 
although the idea of writing to God struck him 
with amazement—still he complied. 

Bugomila succeeded in getting a sheet of white 
paper, but for pen and ink she was at a loss. 
They had never had writing materials in their 
house, as no one could use them. Studying how 
to overcome this difficulty, the stranger pulled 
forth a pencil, and commenced the letter, thus 
obviating all difficulties in the way of achieving 
the desired object. 

The letter was duly finished, after Stanislaus 
and Bugomila had inserted a list of their wants, 
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which included nearly everything a household 
like theirs required, to make such humble people 
happy and comfortable. This done, they retired 
to rest. The next morning at an early hour, the 
stranger left them. When they were once more 
alone, a puzzling question presented itself— 
namely, whither was the letter to be sent? Bu- 
gomila’s memory came to the rescue. 

‘*The old priest at home,’’ said the wife, 


‘“fonce said, in his sermon, ‘ Fear not, my chil- 


dren, for God is in the wind and in the storm; he 
abides in the deep forest and in the crowded haunts 
of men.’ Take the letter, Stanislaus, and go into 
the woods, and there throw it to the wind. God 
abides there, and he will see it.’’ 

Stanislaus did as his wife bade him, and having 
found a little open space among the trees, threw 
the letter into the air, nor looked to see where it 
fell. 

The road on the north side of the cottage was 
frequently traveled, and bordered a dense forest, 
in which Peter the Great occasionally indulged 


in the chase. It so happened, that two days after 


our letter had been deposited, the royal throng of 


hunters were led bya stag to the very spot where 
it lay. One of the emperor’s attendants saw the 
letter, and picked it up. Not being able to read 
Polish, and thinking it might contain some clue 
to a Polish conspiracy, he carried the suspected 
document to his sovereign, who quietly placed it 
in his pocket, and pursued his sport. On reaching 
home, he gave the letter to one of his secretaries 
to translate. With a smile upon his countenance, 
the secretary soon returned the original with the 
Russian version. 


lation with marked attention, having been struck 


Peter the Great read the trans- 


with the peculiar idea of these poor peasants in 
writing to God, and immediately commanded one 
of his ministers to have a wagon filled with every 
article mentioned in the letter, together with two 
hundred rubles, and to send some person to him 
who should drive the wagon whither he might 
direct. The next morning all was prepared, and 
the wagoner presented himself to the emperor. 
‘** Take this wagon on the road to Schlussel- 
burg, and when you come near to a small house 
t 
your horses go on with the wagon, and do you 


and farm, at the cross of two roads, dismount, le 


Take a horse with you for your journey 
back. Keep this a secret, and when you have 
done your errand, report yourself. Go!’ 

All was done as the emperor had commanded, 


return. 


and the horses were left near the house in the 
road. 
approached the door of Stanislaus. 


Accustomed to stop by the wayside, they 
Hearing the 
neighing of horses at his door, the poor peasant 
immediately ran out to welcome the traveler. He 
saw the wagon and the horses, but no driver. He 
called, but no answer came. 

He feared the driver might have fallen and been 
injured, so he took his dog, and was about to de- 


part in search of the lost wagoner, when Bugo- 
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mila suggested the possibility of his being asleep 
in the wagon. They went out to look, but he was 
not there. Attracted by the sight of the very ar- 
ticles she herself desired, she continued her ex- 
amination, and being very soon convinced that 
the wagon contained nothing but the very things 
she had enumerated in her letter, she called to 
her husband to return. 

‘* Niech bedzie pochwalony !’’ (God be praised.) 
‘* Moj kochauy, God has received our letter, and 
has granted our prayer. Grawda’’—(it is true)}— 
‘*see here !’’—and she exhibited to her astounded 
Stanislaus, one article after the other, until, over- 
whelmed with surprise, he crossed himself, and 
exclaimed—‘‘ God is merciful and kind !”’ 

Now came the joy of taking out all the little 
comforts and necessaries. They were carried 
into the house, and while Stanislaus looked to the 
horses, Bugomila unpacked the presents. Meats, 
flour, pots, pans, spoons, knives and forks, were 
all laid out, and finally they saw the two hundred 
rubles. Overcome with excessive joy, they em- 
braced each other, and wept for very gladness, 
while the little Bugomila joined in her tears from 
childish sympathy for her parents. The first 
shock of surprise being over, the y knelt down and 
thanked God for his remembrance of the poor 
peasants. 

Here, perhaps, our story should end; but we 
cannot close without recording another generous 
trait in the character of the eccentric emperor. 

One of the servants of Count Uwarow, on 
passing the house next morning, observed the 
wagon, and saw also great changes going on in 
the cottage. He mentioned this to his master, 
adding a suggestion that the Pole must have 
murdered some traveler. That very evening the 
count, returning home, stopped to examine for 
himself. He saw lights burning, and a plentiful 
meal spread on the table, and everything denoting 
an improvement in his tenant’s circumstances. 
At once convinced that the suspicions of the ser- 
vant were well founded, he sent to the commis- 
sary of police in St. Petersburg, charging Stanis- 
laus with murder; and the next day the officers 
were at the count’s castle, to receive further or- 
ders. The wish of Count Uwarow was law to 
these minions of the police, and they proceeded 
to the humble peasant’s cottage to arrest the Pole. 
Struck with dismay at sight of the police, Stanis- 
laus could scarcely utter a sound. His affrighted 
wife demanded the cause of his arrest, but re- 
She deter- 
Closing her house, 


ceived only brutal treatment in reply. 
mined to follow her husband. 
she took her little children, and with some money 
in her pocket, harnessed the horses and proceeded 
to the city. Stanislaus was brought before the 
commissary of police, where, with innocent sim- 
plicity, he related the story of his distress, the 
writing of the letter, and the arrival of the wagon. 
Such a tale convinced the commissary that it was 
but the invention of his prisoner, and at once or- 
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dered Stanislaus to be confined in prison for one 
week, and at the expiration of that time, to be 


executed. 


Lost in despair, Bugomila clung to the neck of 


her wronged and injured husband, until the offi- 


cers tore them asunder. ” Fly to the « mperor!”’ 
said Stanislaus, as he was forced from his wife 
: 


and children. This inspired the faithful Bugomila 


with hope. She ran to the palace, lit:le dreaming 
of the difficulty she had to encounter in gaining 
an audience of Peter the Great. The guard re- 
pulsed her, and when they heard her Polish dia- 
lect, even treated her with harsh insolence. Seat- 
ed near the gate, she determined to await the 
} 


coming of the sovereign. Hour passed afier hour, 


and still he came not. It was already near the 
set of sun, when she perceived the emperor’s ap- 
proach. He was on horseback lowed by at- 
tendan's. As he drew near, she trembled with 
agitation; but the all-absorbing desire of her heart 
gave her courage, and she threw herself in tears 
on her knees, seizing the stirrup of Peter, and 
praying for her husband’s life 
Ever ready to examine into th 


government, the emperor reined in his horse, and 


1 - 
abuses of his 


inquired the cause of her sorrow A few words 
served to convince him that her husband had 
written the singular letter which 1 fallen into 
his hands, and curious to learn more of this Polish 

“ 


peasant, he ordered her to follow him to the pa: 


lace. Here she explained all. The commissary 
was sent for, and carefully questioned as to the 
guilt of the prisoner. 


‘* Your majesty, his guilt was established be- 
yond a doubt during his examination, and Count 


peared as his accuser.”’ 


Uwarow ap 
**Were the proofs such ag admitted of no 
doubt ?”’ inquired the empe 
** Not even a shadow of doubt, your majesty, 
and such as wou!d authorize 


guilt myself.”’ 


T ( ) 
BY 


Farr, winning one, there’s music in thy name, 
And magic sweetness in thy every mien; 

I loved thee dearly, and my highest aim 
Was but to call thee my own Josephiné 

Oh, yes, I loved, and, like a child, t aled 
The ardent passion that was was ine; 


And every thought I hithert« 


My simple tongue unbosom ren to thee 
‘ 
You lisped response, and told me, Josephine, 
My love and confidence had be retur 
Those precious accents breathed a joy ser 


Upon a heart that doubting love | burned 


JOSE 


‘** Are you willing to swear, Mr. Commissary ?”’ 
‘*L am, my liege.”’ 

** And if I should show you that no grounds ex- 
isted, and on proof of this, should condemn you 
to be executed for abuse of your power, would 
you still swear ?”’ 

Scarcely believing the emperor could know any- 
thing of a mere Polish peasant, the commissary at 
I would.”’ 
Swear. No,” 
**T will not let you perjure yourself in addition to 


your crime of intended murder. 


once replie d—* 
“BRB te 2 } Ye 
€ it 80. said the emperor, 
Now see, sir, 
what proof I can adduce of this poor peasant’s 
innocence.”’ 


The letter was then brought forward, the secre- 





, , ; 
ited it, the minister who obtained 
the wagon and its contents, and the servant who 


drove it to the peasant’s door. The commissary 


tary who trans 


was confound 
‘* Now,”’ commenced th 


le of you, in order to show my 


emperor, ‘‘I shall 
make an exan 
functionaries that the rights of the peasant are to 
ve respected, that the poor man is still a human 


being, and that he is not to be crushed by arbi- 


endant in waiting—‘‘ Summon 

‘ Y » 9 

Count Uwarow to appear before us to-morrow. 
Then seatir 


orders—the one re lease d Stanisiau 


¢ himself at atable, he wrote two 


3, and restored 
him to liberty, life, and to his family ; the second 
was sentence upon the commissary to take the 
place of the Pole. 

The next day Count Uwarow appeared. The 
emperor reprimanded him for his conduct, and 
forced him to sign a lease of the cottage and the 
ten acres to Stanislaus and his son for life, free from 
rent, and to keep the house in good repair during 
their lives 

‘** Tf any ill comes to this Pole, you, Sir Count, 
must answer for it. Go, and remember the rights 


} %” 


of the humble. 


PHINE. 


OLLEVER. 


Alas! the star that hope had brightened there, 
Was doomed to g! 


The rose that love was nurturing with care, 


} 


immer but a little while; 


Had scarcely bloomed before it ceased to smile. 


A sudden cloud came dashing o’er the scene, 
And changed the prospect in a hapless hour; 
The star that shone, no longer could be seen— 


The storm that followed, crushed the tender flower. 
But though my hopes have perished, Josephine, 

No eye sha!l ever read it in my face; 
My shattered love I'll studiously screen, 


And no expression shall reveal a trace. 
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A VISION 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 
“ Whence dost thou come to me, 


Sweetest of visions, 


Filkng my slumbers with holiest joy 


I bring thee 
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That in thy dreams thou be happy awhile 
“Why dost thou steal from me 
Ever, as slumber 


Flies, and reality chills me again? 


“Life thou must struggle through; 





THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 
BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


t Corporal Trim is made 





I HAVE often thought, that w 
to say of a soldier—that he ought to be one of the most 


} 
i 





eligious men in the world—might, with equal, or st 


greater propriety, be said of a sailor. His voyages, car- 


to various parts of the globe, bring him into 
ontact with a great variety of the Creator's works, 
which, by their novelty, continually excite his attention, 
ind should lead him to admire what we may call their 


multitudinous beauty. T terrible strength of the ocean 





hn a storm, awakening his sentiment of the sublime; the 


inbroken view that he enjoys ol the starry concave that 


rolls silently over him in his “night-watches,” leading 
his thoughts up to the Infinite Being, who dwells in the 
ifinity of its depths; and the feeling of something of the 
real d that surround him, in icebergs and tem- 





pests, leaks, lightnings and lee-shores, should, and, it 
might be expected, almost of necessity, would prompt 


ial trust, under the 


him to put himse, in the spiritot af 


protection of Him * who sitteth on the floods.” It seems 








to me, that his very position among the works of God, 


and his professional observation of his ways, would lead 


the mariner into a constant and close communion with 


the * Lord of the seas.” One would think that he could 


hardly “heave the lead,” and hear it plunge into the 


green abyss, withoutits bringing to his mind what one of 
he Hebrew minstrels—whether David or not we are not 
told, but doubtless some one who had been a voyager in 
the Mediterranean, and had known something of the 
effecis of “ a Levanter”—says of all them “who go down 


to the sea in ships,” that they “see the works of the Lord, 


and his wonders in the deep.” 


And first, what a wonder is the sea itself! How wide 


does it stretch out its arms, clasping islands and conti- 


nents in its embrac« How mysterious are its de puis. 
} 


—stll more mysterious its hoarded and hidden treasures! 





With what weight do its watery masses roll onward to 
the shore, when nota breath of wind is moving over its 
surface! How wondertully fearful is it, when its waves, 


Q* 


in mid ocean, are foaming and tossing their heads in an- 
ger under the lash of the tempest! How wonderfully 


beautiful, when, like a melted and ever-movi! 





mirror, 





reflects the setting sun, or the crimson clouds or the 
saffron heavens after the sun has set; or when its “ wa- 


tery floor” breaks into myriads of fragmer 





the image 
of the quiet moon that falls upon it from the skies! 
Wonderful, too, are those hills of ice that break off, in 
thunder, from the frozen barriers of the pole, apd float 
towards the sun, their bristling pinnacles glistening in 


} 


his beams, and slowly wasting away under his power, 





an object at once of wonder and of dread to the mariner, 


ull they are lost In the embrace of more genial deeps,. 
And that current is a wonder, which moves forever on- 
ward from the southern seas tothe coider latitudes, bear- 


1 its waters the influence of a tropical sun, and say- 





to the icebergs from the pole, “ Hitherto may ye come, 
ut no farther.” And, if possible, still more wonderful 


those springs of fresh water, which, among the In- 





dian Isles, gush up from the depths of a salt ocean, a 





source of refreshment and life to the seaman who is 
And is 
} 


when, not a spring Of tresh water, 


parching with thirst “ben 





a DUrnINg sky 


it not as wondertu 


a column of volcanic fire shoots up from “the dark 


untathomed caves of ocean,’ and throws its red glare 
far over the astonished waves, that heave and tremble 
with the heaving and trembling earth below them! won- 
} 4 he ar ‘ " ‘ ] ‘ ¢ ] 

derful, when that pillar of fire vanishes, leaving a smok- 
ing voleano in its place! and wonderful, when that vol- 


, Sinks back and 1s 10st In the cepths 





whence it rose 
Then there are other wonders in the living creatures 
of the deep, from the animaicuie, hat “no eye can see, 


and that scarcely “glass can reach,” up to “that 





athan which God hath made to play therein.” In 
great and wide sea are things creepig lnnume rable, 


both small and great beasts.” Yet He who hath made 





them all, eVen there openeth his hand and satisfieth the 
i Wonderful is it 
, 


desires of all. , that, of these “ creatures 
each one finds its food in some other, and, 


innumerable,” 


in its turn, serves some other for food; and that this great 


work of destruction and reproduction goes on in an un- 
broken circle from age to age, in the deep silence of 
those still deeper waters where the power of man Is nei- 
ther felt nor feared! 

What a wonder, too, is that line of phosphoric light, 


which, in the darkest night, st 





ams along “the way of 
What is it that gives 


out this fire, which, lke that of love, “many waters can- 


a ship in the midst of the sea 


neither can the floods drown it?” Theorists 





may speculate, haturalists may exXamune, chemists may 
analyze, but none of them can explain; and all agree 
in this, that it is a wonder, a mystery, a marvel. A 
light that only motion kindles! a fire that burns nothing! 
a fire, too, seen, not in a bush on Horeb, which ts not 
burned, but in the deep waters of the ocean that cannot 


? Is not this a wonder? 


be 

And, if that path of light is a wonder, which streams 
back from the rudder of a ship, is not that ship itself a 
wonder? That a fabric so gigantic as a first-rate ship, 
of traffic or of war, framed of ponderous umbers, com- 
pacted with bolts and bands of sull more ponderous iron, 


bosom masses of merchandize, under 
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holding in it 
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whose weight strong cars have groaned, and paved 
streets trembled, or bearing on its decks host rmed 
men, with the thundering armar tof a nation—that a 
fabric thus framed and thus fre ited, should float in a 
fluid, into which, if a man fa sinks a s lost. is in 
itself a wonder But that s " sh 1 traverse 
oceans, struggling on amid t at ‘ seas and storms, 
that it should hold on its way lik a t na 

like a thing of intellect, a being e ed with courage, 
and stimulated by a high purpose, a traveler that has 
seen the end of his voyage from the beginning, that goes 
forth upon it without fear, and completes it as with the 





feeling of a trium 





ph, 18, as it seems to me, a greater 
der sti Let me ask you to stand, as you perhaps have 
stood, upon the deck of such a shi 
“In the dead waste and middle of the night,” 
now inethe strong li ft moc 3 loc 
upon you between the swe g¢ sails, or now 





shadow that the sails throw over vou. Hear the ma 











tic thing that bears you, breasting and breaking through 
the waves that oppose themselves to hermarch! She is 
moving on alone, on the top of wor and through 
the dread solitude of the sea. Nothing is heard, save 
perhaps, the falling back of a wave, that has been show- 
ing its white crest to the moon, or, as your ship is plough- 
ing her way, the n i of the w ra r sides 
Yet she seems to care for al! that s cont s, and to 
watch, while they sleep as sweetly r bosom as in 
their own beds at‘-hom and thouch sees no convoy 
to guard her, and no torch-bearer to er, she seems 
as conscious that she is sa as she is confi tthat she 
is going right. Is not all this a w > Tt is not. in- 
deed, immediately, one of “the works Lord t 
lo we see anything in all creation that is All t won- 
derful works that we behold the sea. or on the shore, 
are created and made throughs strun talities and 


agencies, as to Creative Wisdom seems wise and good; 

















and the coral reef, the beaver’s dam. t Grecian temple, 
and the ship of war, are as strictly parts of creation 

in their respective places ¢ is ily works of God, as 
is the cloud, or the volcano, ort glo In this view, 
all works of art are works of nature t irtist has 
produced each of them by following t es ¢ iat 
nature which has been assigned to him by s Creat 
and it is by 1 consi itions as se, that. whether 
we are contemplating things produc yt medium of 
lower instrumentalities, o ose whic effect- 
ed by thatof higher cies, we ar exe n with 
the apostle, “ AW things are of God!” This ship, then, 


which travels through the solitary deserts of the sea, is 
a part of God's great creation, and may be rly named 


among the works of the Lord, and enumerated as one of 
‘his wonders in the deep 
But there is at hand another wonder y 


. my sterious 


but faithful index that points the s« s way through 


the great waters. The magnetic needle, what a wonder, 








rhat a miracle is that! By night as truly as by day, in 
storm as fearlessly as in in ra n summer 
alike, this incorruptible and faithful fi may be con- 
sulted with more confidence than ar man counselor, 
than any pagan oracle, by him who is doubtful of his 
course; and, under its guidance, t wayfarer of the 


deeps, though a fool, need not err ther 

What does the civilized world not owe to this single 
wonder! We may now truly say, in the words of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, it is, that thy providence, O 
Father, hath made a way in the sea, a a safe path 
through the waves, showing that thou canst save from 
all danger, yea, though a man went to sea v out art 


Nevertheless, thou wouldst not t ie works of thy 
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wisdom should be idle, and therefore do men commit 


their lives to a small piece of wood, and, passing the 


rough sea in a weak vessel, are saved.”* It is this little 


power, that 





piece of iron, imbued with Uils 











binds together the nations of t earth more firmly than 
they cou e bound “by bars of and ribs of stee 

for it shows them their common ce ence, and itunites 
them by the ties of mutual benefits It is this that. under 
the foster ¢ care of commerce, has borne the Gospel to 
the dista isles of the sea, and caused the day-star of an 
l norta | rise upon the hearts of millions, who 
had betore bee sitting in darkness, as dee nd more 
dreadful than the shadow of death. It is under the guid- 
ance of this little wonder that the messengers of God's 
truth and gra 1 righteousness have gone forth, till 
almost a i able parts of the earth” have been 
visited and blessed by them; so that now inhabitant 
of those shores. on whic out its faithful indications, 
the light of tr the light of science and hope, might 
never have shone, when he hails the bark that bears to- 
wards him t ( s r, with t asures of 
know ge, the know e of God, and of his works, 
and otf si vy. Vv ex m, with a he Jew of old, 
* Blessed is wood whereby righteousness cometh?” 


AWAY 


THE 


EXILE’'S SONG—*FAR 








BY Cc. F. H 
the song that once could move me 
In lite’s glad day 
The song of her who used to love me, 


thought to wander 











» more upon my! t r 
The moonbeams play— 
Once more the ripples shine as ever, 
Far, far away) 
But the is w sm d aror m 
Where. wheee ase Gay? 
Where the secret s} 1 irly bou ne 


I think of all that hope once taught me— 
Too bright to stry— 

Of all that music fain hac 
Far, far away 


And weep to feel there's no return 





OF that gia 





> all that brig ned lite fresh morn 
Was far r away 
— 


FEELING 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


THERE is one way of st ng human nature, which 





surveys mankind only ts for the ac- 





complishment of personal } 1ere is another, which 
regards them simply as a gallery of pictures, to be ad- 
mired or laughed at as the caricature or the “ beau ideal” 


predominates 


* Wisd of Sol., xiv. 3—5 


t Wisd. of Sol., xiv. 7. 








THE TRE 





At 1 way regards them as human beings, having 

irts thatcan suller and enjoy; that can be improved, 
r be ruined; as linked to us by mysterious, reciprocal 
flue. s—by the common dangers of a present eXist- 
ence and the uncertainties of a future one—as present- 

xy wherever we meet them, cluims on sympathy and 
ssistal 

















The eings 
mu a ucs—as 
t iet of what 
attal by 
‘ i ‘ Oirt i 
the pe th ten iis 
1 cs which we 
ay onutat ’ 
life King down on its dark ss, to remind us that 
r is a world of light 
ro this class did He belong whose 1 ind setting 
é we ‘ ‘ iling of t Ss t 
s ss s el M I ny apul i - 
Hit sii ig to ¢ r- ke Him f vay into 
i 8; to this class ma 1 ¢ ev 8 ¢ 
v he is an eve to see the « ot virtue, wit itl 
ition to attal t; and who, while t sweep with 
selfish cul t of society, st regret mselves 
sor ty were not different. 
I i not sure t this train of thought will have a 
\ Liar a} cat fo what may ic yw itv 
ss, 8 ted by it; its relevancy I leave 
I iN to s school-room. It is a warm, sleepy af- 
) uly there is scarcely enough to stir the 
S « the ta onwood tree betore the d r. or 
the leaves of the copy-book In the window: the 
s € al entiv sh ing into the wes ‘ ws 
3 three o'clock, over the blotted and n ed 
sks. t ecrepit and tottering bene 3 e x ° 
s great arm-« ur and p rT 
7 i ear faintly. about the d t \ raw 
f or chickens, who e ¢ oO ¢ . 
er iskets and pick up th cr nbs ot the 
‘ For a marvel, t usy scho ss se 
1, too warm to do mischief. Y ‘ re- 
i gy to at »¥y i I i oO l 
vou cal ’ rt ‘ P 
‘ t tie ¢ i t sé sy t 1 
\ k arou ru Who mos S ? 
is 1 t siende izel-evyed Vv. Ww iT uf ke 
i falcon, who, with his elbows o s book, is ga out 
ittonwood tre a cale i ‘ ( 
e a squirre trap us eve ry? Or is itt t 
eaded little regue who is shaking with repressed 
ecause he sees that a en is ti . 
> Oris vat arch boy w wk eyelashes and 
lee mischievous dimple s ks, who Is sly 
i fish-hook ) skirts of t mast s coat t 
king as abstruse as Archimedes whenever the good 
m irns his head that way No—these are intelligent, 
it is not these 
that sleepy little girl with golden 
ea half-biown rose-bud. S« the 
has fallen to tl floor rp ™ 
», her little hea s nod und r 


two sieepy violets, as she 





—surely it is she? No—it is not 
But look in th corner—do you see that boy with such a 
gioon desert ¢ i intenance, so vacant, yet so lli- 
n ed? He is doing nothing the very seldom does 
any g H ss ind oomy | s mot s and 
" H I ve t ptitud r saying 
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or doing an his straight white hair does 


pretty things, t 


for curling 


He is re 


the more he 


rularly punished every day; and 


lamed and punished, the worse he grows; 


is 


none of the boys and girls in school will play with him; 


























ori y do, they w e sorry for it: and every day 
the 1 ster assures n that he doesnt Know what to 
do w i—that he makes him more trouble than any 
boy in schoo with other equally judicious reflections 
that have a striking tendency to promote lnprovement. 
Phat boy is the one to whom I apply the title,“ the most 
i ere sting one 

He is interesting because he is not pleasing—because 
he has bad habits—Dbecause he does wrong, and is likely 
to do it He is interesting because he is made what he 
is now y the very temperament which often makes the 
noblest virtue 

It is feeling, acuteness o ge, whic gi@@n that 
counte! ct s express iat character is morose- 

I as no father; and that long-suffering friend of 
Kihood m it $s gone tox Yet he has re ons, 
kind ones t ‘ Ipassiona inguage oi w aly 
. irit it I y e sa ( m it if he would only 
behave hims would iv TY ing of which to com- 
| But ature Lv n re » OV it most 
minds, ¢ i she gave him only the ordinary capacity of 
= government 

His lit sister is always bright, always pleasant and 
é er and his friends say Why should not he be so 
too? he is in eractly the sa circumstances.” No, he is 

t 1 ONE circumstance they differ. He has a mind to 
f and remember almost everything—she to remember 
or feel scarcely anything. If you blame him, he is ex- 
asperi l, provoked, cannot forget it; if you blame her, 
< s ot provonre d, she can say she has done w rong in 
a mm t, and forget itin a moment. Her mind can no 
more be wounded in the little rook where she loves 
oO} rhe bright waters close in a moment, ¢ augh 
and rattle as merry as befor 

W 1 is the most desirable temperament? It would 

ird to say The power of feeling is necessary for 

that is noblest in ma i ves the greatest risk. 

i \ nca at piness, on the | it surface 
( 3. 8 it s is, Wilh less TIsK and more 
cer ty; t y who dive for it In the waters of deeper 
i ey s ring up pearls and diamonds ; 

t ey sink, they are ynne ver! 

Scho s just out, and itis Saturday afternoon. Can 
ny one or! rea s rel iber the rapturous prospect 
of al ri Saturday rnoon ? 

“Where are g 4 Will you come and see 
me? i going @ fis i I aim going a straw- 
t y ma veard risi rom the happy group. 
But no one s near Ja $s; and the tittle party who 
are to visit S sist whisper that “they wish James 
was only out of the way He sees every motion, hears 
every whisper, knows, suspects, feels all, and goes home 
in worse temper than comm The world looks dark— 
nobody loves him—it is Ais owen fault; and that makes 
the matter wors When the little party arrive, he is 
suspic sa ible, a ot course soon excommu- 
nicated I s he st Is in discon * anger. look- 
ing over the garden fence at the gay group, making dan- 
delion chains, and | ] ying | iby-house under the trees, 
he wonders why cannot be like other children. He 
wishes he were different, yet he does not know what to 
do. He looks arou and everything is blooming and 
bright His e bed oft ywers Is even sweeter than it 
was In th morn —and a new rose is just coming out 
on his ros ish rhe pussy. t racing through 
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the long alley and in among the flowers, with little Ellen 


after her: the birds are singing in the trees; the soft 
winds brush the blossoms of the morning-glory and 
sweet-pea, till they touch his cheek—and yet, though all 


nature looks on him so kindly, he is wretched; and why? 
It is because he feels. 

Let us change the scene 
so silent? Who 


Why is that audience so attentive, 


’ 


is speaking? It is oyr old friend, the little boy at school. 
But his face is fervent with emotion, his voice breathes 
like music, and everybody listens. Why? It ts because 


he feels 
thusiast meets it face to face as a friend 
wrapt, happy 


Again. Itis a splendid sunset, and yonder en- 
He is silent, 
He feels that poetry which God himself 


has created, he is touched by it as God meant that the 


THE BIRTH OF THE L 
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soul should be touched; and this is because he can feel. 


Again, he is watching by the bed of sickness, and it is 
blessed to have such a watcher! anticipating every 
want, relieving, not in a cold, matter-of-fact way, but 
with the gentleness, and almost the knowledge of an 
angel. And this ig because he can feel 

And if you follow him into the circle of friendship, 


why is he so loved,so trusted? Why is it so easy tosay 


what you would say,to him? Why is it that every one 


thinks that Ae can understand, appreciate, be touched by 
feel 


all that touches them’? Because he can 


And when heaven uncloses its doors of light, when all 





its bliss. rises on the eye and 
l 


its knowledge, its purity, 


passes into possession of the mind, who then is to be 


envied, he who can, or he who cannot feel 4 


ILY OF THE VALLEY. 











BY M. G. CLINTON. 
Lone, long ago, on a bright, sunny day, “Oh!” sighed she, “for a plant of purer birth, 
d ' 
To a spot overgrown with the flowers of May That seeks not to dwell with the gay things of earth: 
I y; ) 
There came a fair maiden, lovely and young, One that might bloom in a far brighter sphere, 
Though grief o’er her spirit its shadow had flung; As free from all stain as an angel’s soft tear.” 
For her heart had felt that anguishing blight Scarce from her lips had this tender wish passed, 
’ I 
A fond love requited by coldness and slight; When her spirit took flight—that wish was her last! 
] } I 

And she turned from the world her drooping eye, But the angel of flowers, who, lingering nigh, 
From its vain hopes and sorrows longing to fly. Beheld the forsaken and innocent die, 
As ’midst the green moss and blossoms she knelt, And heard the last wish her young heart had made, 
A heavenly calm her crushed spirit felt; Breathed gently the word, and was quickly obeyed. 

¢ ¢ ‘ ¢ - 
She knew from earth she was passing away, By its tall leaf veiled like a trembling bride, 
A snow-flake dissolving beneath the sun’s ray: And pale as the cheek of the maid by its side, 

) I ) 
Yet she welcomed death, as the quiet rest Forth from the green earth a fragile plant stept 
A wounded dove seeks, in its far-hidden nest. While close to its frail stalk its snowy buds cre} 
She gazed on the flowers that round her grew Shunning companions, it raised not its head, 
’ I 
Bright, beautiful, fragrant and varied in hue, But drooping, mourned over the beautiful dead! 
And sought for the fairest, to bid it wave And though many a spring has gladdened eart 
) I 
Its delicate petals o'er her early grave. And passed since the time of its magical birth, 
The heart’s-ease dark leaves of purple and gold, Each May month it blossoms, timid and fair, 
Were opening their charms near the rose-bud’s red fold; Sull watched by its angel with tenderest car 
But they pleased her not—their tints were too gay Who bids it forever in memory bloom, 
YI y; } 
And spoke to her heart of joys long passed away. Of the blighted in heart and her early doom 
pi > Pb 
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In the silence of the midnight, 
When the cares of day are o’er, 
In my soul I hear the voices 
Of the loved ones gone before; 
And they, words of comfort whispering, 
Tell they'll watch on every hand, 
And I love, I love to list to 
Voices from the Spirit Land. 


In my wanderings oft there cometh 
Sudden stillness to my soul, 
When around, above, within it 


Rapturous joys unnumbered roll ; 


THE SPIRIT 


LAND.” 


. ADAMS 
Though around me all is tumult, 
Noise 
Yet within my soul, I list to 
pirit Land. 


and strife on every hand, 


s 


Voices from the § 
Loved ones that have gone before me, 
Whisper words of peace and joy; 
Those that long since have departed, 
Tell me their divine employ 

Is to watch and guard my footsteps 
Oh, it is an angel band! 

And my soul is cheered in hearing 
Voices from the Spirit Land. 














ONE 


BY MA 


Time waned.—The regal night still wore her 
starry crown, fadeless and gorgeous as ot old. 
Her beauteous eye beamed softly down upon a 


uiet city, in whose habitations countless multi- 


ides were wrapped in slumbers deep and dream- 


ss. It gentiv stole into the room where lay a 

le girl, whose p spirit was fast fleeting from 

s fair world, in the spring-time of youth and 
ype At an o} window sat the devoted sister, 
who had v red and tended, with a zeal as un- 
ing as faithful, the meek sufferer. And now, 
worn with long watching, wearied in mind and 
ed at hear h t; her white arms rested 


1 the casement, while, with brow upraised, her 


soft, liquid eyes gazed intently on the calm hea- 
vens, With a mingled look of faith and anguish, 
sought in their clear depths a soother for 
ler sorrows, an unseen, holy hand to inscribe on 


ts blue vault the blessed words of hope and com- 


tort for her sorrowing heart. 


Anon the balmy wind, l 


so long, so earnestly 
wooed, | rhtly fanned her holy brow, bringing 
with its cooling breath refreshing languor; but 


t reached not the seat of suffering; and she 


ized on, whilst busy memory recalled past 
scenes and happy hours that now could be no 
nore, save in her icy chain. She was eldest 
1d round her fond heart that one had clung with 
iore than a sister’s fondness; that now must 
ass away—and be seen no more on earth forever. 
heir childhood’s sports and toys were shared 
wether—the loves and confidence of girlhood’s 
1ours—the cares and griefs of later vears. Their 
hearts were closer bound by the recollections of 


the loved one gone betore. for thev were the first- 
w and loved him best, 


ings of the flock, and kne 


and had mingled their tears when thought re- 
‘alled the bitter loss. She had watched the frail 


screw from childhood into woman- 


100d, with restless, anxious eye, and a hopeful, 
trusting heart; she saw each beauty expanding 
into life, and feared that bloom, so pure and bright, 
uited only the celestial gardens of a higher world. 
And now she must perish from this earthly gar- 


den, and the pure dew of a mother’s and sister’s 
love, and be transplanted in the balmy 


irad se. 


But leaves she not some tribute to the earthly 


ones? Yes—for holy thoughts and soft, sweet 


tones, fail with their balmy weight upon the heart; 
ind purity and innocence are a fadeless wreath— 
twill outlive the grave, and brighten waning 


Thoughts like these passed through that sister’s 


croves of 


NIGHT. 


brain; ¢ nd their sad tokens be lewe d her cheeks— 
ut still she gazed. Beneath the window, paced 
the restiess ert n step of one irom whom 


| long since departed—to whom 


reason’s licht ha 
the solemn wonders of the night were scarce 
more mystical than his own mind. To him it 
seasom that 


was a season of awe—a iong, sad 


haos within; and often 


served but to deepen the 
would his plaintive wail or faltering step be min- 


sled with listeners’ a ms. 
until the day-god lighted up the east with his 


From soft twilight 
bright smile, he ever kept his weary round. He 
knew that within that dwelling, the sweet spirit 
of the one kindly 
had oft times greeted him, was even now prepar- 


whose looks and soft words 


ing for its upward flight; and his step was slower 
than twas wont to be; and now his sad song 
would be borne upward by the breeze, although 
too faint to catch its burden. Suddenly on high 
there beamed a soft, silvery light, as though the 
rays of a thousand stars were centered in one. It 
moved slowly athwart the sky, then downward, 
th one bright gleam, expired. 





\las—alas!’’ moaned the watcher; “the to- 


iven—but speaks it not of 
death ?’’ and with 


ken that I craved is 
darkness and of 
clasped hands she gazed, not with the meek, ab- 


sorbing gaze of hope, but the cold stolidity of 
despair. 
Time waned.—Beside the invalid lay another 


im gf heaven. She had 


sister, beautiful as a dre 
shared with the beloved mother the watches of 
the night. Her task had been to cool the parched 
She had 

; 


watched and we pt, until at ie ngth, unconse ously, 


ps and fevered brow of the dying girl. 


ried nature claimed 


sie dropped beside he r. Wea 


relief. One arm, pure asasnow flake, was thrown 


her head, whilst the other lay beside her; 


and the taper, fairy-like fingers grasped yet the 
fan. as though it still continued its cooling office, 
and was fearful it would be deprived of the in- 
strument. Her hair, parted on her forehead, was 
f 


cathered, a shower of gold, and fastened in many 


folds upon her head, leaving bare the queenly 


neck and throat, whose beauty the 
plainly showed. Her features 


loose night 


robe but more 
were such as won for the Grecian sculptor of old, 
immortal fame. Upon the soft cheek a tear-drop 
lingered, as if loth to leave its fairy home. Her 
sleep was calm and deep, for her heart was yet 
too young to know despair, and a placid, sweet 

To have 





smile plaved about her lovely mouth. 
gazed upon her as she lay, one might well have 


imagined her God’s angel-messenger, wreathed 
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with his fairest smile, sent to attend the depart- 
ing one upon her upward journey—a heralder to 
eternal peace. 

Upon the other side of the bed stood the mo- 
ther. One hand clasped that of her sick child, the 
other pressed her heart, as if to still its wild 
beating. 

Oh, what can weaken a mother’s love! It 
mocks at weariness—it laughs to scorn the fears 
of others—it hopes when to all else hope is but 
Who can fathom its depths? Who 
know the voice which bids it hope? Who still 
Who else, save 


mockery. 


its pure fount, deep and eternal ? 
a mother, knows the woes and sutlerings that 
What heart can 


Or what voice bring com- 


torture her grief-torn heart ? 
soothe or feel tor her? 
fort to the bereaved one? Where shall she 
turn for consolation? Shall she seek it from the 
earthly fount, and derive it from the hoard of 
words stored up for such agonized moments, and 
doled out by the worldly ones called friends? 
Can the set phrases and measured tones of friend- 
ship bring relief to the sorrow, calm the fears, or 
lend a ray of hope to the poor mother’s heart? 
She has wealth, perhaps, and rank—a beauteous 
heritage and a smiling home—worldly fame, honor 
and beauty—and a long line of friends, who smiled 
upon her prosperity, and, mayhap, would mourn 
What cares she now for these? What 
Would they not all be 
Would they not cheer- 


her loss. 
recks she of them all ? 
valueless without her? 
fully and instantly be resigned for the blessed as- 
surance that her darling should be left her? Oh, 


} 


stricken mother, knowest thou not that of all 


these earthly props, not one will now avail thee, 
nor serve to lengthen by one thread that life so 
dear? 
rest thy hope. save that which earth bestows ?— 


Is there no other foundation on which to 


no other haven in which to seek security for the 
loved one, and harbor her from the stern tyrant 
Death? Knowest thou not that ‘‘ whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth?’’ And hast thou bowed 
for years before His holy shrine, and worshiped 
at His altar, to forget now that He has promised 


to ‘temper the wind to the shorn lamb?’’ Has 
thy faith forsaken thee ?—or doth thy rebellious 
heart dare to forget that God is just and merciful ? 
Where is thy boasted piety, that in the dark hour 
forsakes thee? 
and own thy rebellion! 


Bow, bow thee, stricken one, 
Kneel, and entreat for- 
giveness, and let His soft precepts teach submis- 
sion to thy stubborn heart. She was but lent 
thee ; she has brightened many days—and though 
her purity and loveliness be entwined about 
thy heart-strings, shalt thou say that heart will 
Will it 
not rather be purified, and fitted to rejoin her 
He has 


burst when they are snapped asunder? 


when thy earthly pilgrimage is over ? 
given thee a bright band—'tis but one link He 
claims—one pear! from the string—cne leaf from 
the roof-tree—one flower from the parterre—and 
though it be the brightest, ’tis but to brighten its 


bloom for its restoration in after years. ’Tis but 
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one drop He asks thee, from the fountain filled to 
overflowing. Will it not sparkle and shine, a 
jewel in His diadem ?—Then kneel, poor mother, 
and let thy heart, in all meekness, implore for- 
giveness, and in all sincerity repeat His blessed 
words—** Thy will be done 

And the fond mourner knelt, and poured her 
words of agony into a willing ear, and sent her 
cry of sorrow, and confession of weakness, up to 
a forgiving One. ‘The warning voice had not 
entreated in vain, and she submitted her grief and 


rebellion, and her hope to a just tribunal. Long 


and earnestly she prayed. ‘The night-lamp, that 
had long lent its flickering ray to light the scene 
of sadness and of death, expired—tor no thought- 
ful hand had trimmed it—and so absorbing was 
the grief shared by all, that none noticed its final 
extinguishment. 

Time waned.—The Vestal Queen of the night 
arose in all her majesty; and her calm, cold, pas- 
sionless, yet heavenly beams, shone on the earth- 
weary ones. Her rays were soft and silvery— 
but faint; for she, too, was in her dying day, and 
though ail queen-like, yet wore she a mild sere- 
nity upon her holy brow; and in place of her 


bright crown, there lay the teardrops, which 
God's earthly purified shed tor the departed one, 
wreathed in 


gathered by angel hands, to be 


diadems. Slowly she mounted to her throne, 
and on her way she paused to gaze upon the fad- 
ing girl. Still and motionless she lay ; no mortal 
could have told that yet she lived, so trance-like 
was her rest. The wan cheek was calm—and 
though disease had robbed it of its bloom and 
roundness, and pain had tortured her slight frame; 
yet the soft meekness that nature had implanted 
there, had not yielded to its stern influence; and 
the purity and transparency of the skin seemed 
to belie the gwaze r’s belief that she was de ad. He r 
beautiful hands were clasped beneath her head; 
‘you might have 


and the slight fingers, so wan 

seen the moon shine through,’’ just detained one 
ringlet that had floated off her face. Pale Cyn- 
thia’s smile lay on her forehead, pure as Parian 
marble; and had her teardrop crown instead, 
been placed thereon, she could scarce have seemed 
more heavenly. ‘The moon had shone in that 
chamber every night, and kept her voiceless vigils 
o’er the slumberer; and now for the last time her 
beams saluted her, for before another night should 
have passed away, she would greet her in the far- 


off isles of bliss and holiness. It was a fair, but 


mournful sight—the sainted mother on her knees 
by the couch of her dying one; the beautiful and 
The faithful but grief- 


moonbeam lingered, as 


unconscious slumberer. 
absorbe d watche r. The 
though unwilling to resign the holy scene for the 
many of utter wretchedness it must witness ere 
its course be run—but Time waned—and with a 
smile of peace it departed. 

For a moment the step beneath the window 
ceased, and the poor boy’s voice was distinctly 
heard, as he wailed forth his midnight chant. 








ONE 


How weary is the night! 
When the stars shine bright, 
And the pale moon lends her light; 


Ah! how lonesome is the night. 


The mourner raised her head abstractedly, and 
sighed a long, deep sigh: then shuddered, when 
she thought of the imbecile boy who was the 
songster; for, though she pitied him, as all kindly 
hearts would, yet there was ever mingled with 
her compassion an awe; a fear, she knew not 


why, that the visions which clouded his brain, 


and which he so strangely moulded into verse, 


and sung, were prophetic. And even the drops 


ot grief contained in his lonely song, added its 


mite to the weight of woe that saddened her 


And now the doctor—the dearly loved one— 
the kind attentive nurse—the faithful and cheer- 


g triend—entered the 


room. He approached 
] 


the sufferer, and felt alternately her head and 


hands, and with the cold dew starting to his Lrow, 


and an agonized look, that told how faithful had 
een his exertions, shook his head; and with one 
long gaze turned to retire; but betore he reached 

door, hé started suddenly, and meving to- 
wards the toilet, took from it a small glass, and 
he it before her face for a second, then in the 
moonlight, to discern if a shadow had dimmed its 
surface; "twas scarcely perceptible; and he laid 
itdown again, and in a moment, noiseless as he 


had entered, was gone. None noticed him, for 


who is there that looks with anxiety for the con- 


summation of their fears?) Who is there that 
watches for the voice that tells the knell of hope ? 
Vio is there that voluntarily seeks for the drops 
\ 1 must o’erwhelm the heart in sorrow? 
Alas! alas! none need seek it here below—it 
comes tull soon. 

lime waned.—The moon had disappeared. 
The stars waxed fainter and fainter, and one by 
one seemed to go out, or be obscured by the cold, 
gray glimmering, that betokens the approach of 
dawn. ‘The awful stillness of that pe riod falls 


shtily upon the senses; but in the room 
of sickness, perchance of death, where the strange 
mixture of*®feht and day—lite and death—is so 
foreibly displayed in the worn faces, and dishev- 
eled tresses, and robes of the watchers, the pale 
lamp yet untrimmed, and the deserted easy 
( ir, convenle ntly plac ed for the re pose of the 
Watchers, the stand filled with phials, the cup 
containing the cooling beverage for the sick one, 
nearly exhausted, and the watch which lies beside 
it to tell the dreary hours, all these give adeserted 
air,a look of haggard wakefulness to the chamber 
Wiich the gray dawn gleams coldly on, and 
seems to enhance. ‘The furniture, too, looks as 
though you had surprised it in its melancholy 
unshared vigils, and become possessed of the 
secret it had not meant to have revealed. 
Time waned—but naught was changed within 
that chamber. The mother had not risen from 


her prayers; the watcher still gazed, now on the 
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chill, cheerless dawn—the slumberer had not 
awakened, and the sufferer still lay as though in 
the icy clasp of death. Long—very long had 
seemed the watches of the night to the poor boy 
beneath, and wearied nature was well nigh ex- 
hausted; but his vigils ended not but with the 
sun, and that had not appeared. He tottered to 
some distance in front of the mansion, and gazed 
upward with a vacant stare; perhaps he hoped to 
see some human face on which to rest hig own, 
and tell him that his watch was nearly ended; 
perchance his wild brain had imagined that he 
could discern the pure spirit of the departed one, 
g its flight with the holy things of night, 


ere the garish tints of day should dim its purity, 


wingin 


or breathe a shadow on its lustre, to its higher 
home. Ah! who could tellhisthoughts? But his 
eyes seemed bent upon the wan, haggard features 
ot the watcher. It roused her from her stupor, and 
she would have bade him begone; but she feared 
to trust her voice in the drear stillness that 
reigned around; her heart throbbed wildly, almost 
to suffocation, and she checked the sob which 
would have relieved her bursting heart, and mo- 
tioned him away—but he heeded her not. His 
deep staring eyes were set on hers, as ’twere a 
spell; the very calmness of his look but rendered 
it more wild, and her gaze deepened as it rested 
upon him. Her former grief seemed forgotten in 
the spell which unconsciously bound her; all hu- 
man frailty seemed to have deparfed, and the 
rebel heart that had swelled against the fiat of its 
Maker, now calmly awaited the prophecy of its 


With the 


first bright streak that heralded the sun, he waved 


fate trom the lips of the poor idiot boy. 


his hand on high, and gazing mysteriously, but 
sympathizingly upon her, sang, in a sweet plain- 
tive voice that flowed to her heart, softer and more 
musically than the voice of grief, ‘‘ The night is 
} 


long—the night is long—the night is very long— 


} 


but joy cometh with the morning, lady. Joy 


cometh with the morning !’’ 

She raised her beaming eyes in thankfulness to 
heaven, and breathed a silent, but earnest prayer 
trom the deepest recesse sof her soul,to Him who 
had in His mercy sent even that simple messenger, 
with the glad tidings that she craved, that He 
permitted them yet to hope for the blessing which 
he had threatened to take away; then cast them 
brightened with hope, downwards, to thank with 
a look, all speaking as it was, the messenger, but 
—he was gone. 

The wild tumult of her brain was stilled, the 
soft voice of hope had resumed her throne, and 
the weary one sank down, and burying her head 
upon her arms, slept long and tranquilly. The 
dove of Peace had left the Ark of Heaven, with 
its holy branch of Hope, and found a soft resting- 
place within the mother’s heart; its sacred light 
spread o’er her meek pale cheek, and she seemed 
purer than before. She awoke, and gently arose, 
and laid her fair hand tenderly upon the brow of 
her sick child. It was cool yet moist, and the pulse, 
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“O God! I thank 
prayed the mother, “that thou hast left 


though feeble, beat regularly. 
thee!’’ 
me yet 


my treasure ; forgive my frailty, help thou 


my unbelief, and grant me thy assistance, to keep 
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trimmed the lamp which awaiteth the com- 
may shine with 


ing of the bridegroom, that it 


eternal lustre in heaven.’’ 


nt & FO 


MEZORANIA. 


BY MISS MARY 


Benn over me '—bend w 


O land o 
I have 
I pine for the light of thy golden hours; 

heart a home 


your radiant skies, 


the heart’s own paradise ;— 
j ong amidst 


ived too ng flowers, 


droop 


For the sunshine that 
} 


lo come, 


Where shadow hat ever dare¢ 
For the fragrance that liveth upon the air, 
And maketh the bosom its p 
For the smile that hovers upon the lips, 


ace of prayer,— 
And is never dimm'd by the heart's eclipse,— 
And those glorious strains that ever seem 
But pinions to some delightful dream, 


That beareth us up on its wings, away 


To the purer light of a perfect day 


Bend over me!—bend with your smi! 
O land of divinest harmonies!— 
Our world hath never a sound of 
But is fill’d with the dream 
Our fingers have never t da chord 
But a mournful prelude a 1 was pour’d,— 
No strain may over our wa 
But maketh us turn aside ar 
For our * bosom’s lord” is se! 
And the sweetest music 


A shadow is ever before 


rs creep. 


1 wee p= 





jom glad, 
Ss aiways sad: 
our eyes, 
Like ghost of regretful memories 

That hideth the future 
And points us back to a st 
W here no theme | 


irom our sight, 


arless night, 


reaks in on that world of ours, 


But the cheerless one of mis-spent hours. 


Bend over me! bend with your tender skies. 


O land of sublim: 


sy ir 


vathies 
Too much, too much have our spirits known 
The sunshine 


Too jong have we lived on the 


and shadow i them thrown— 


" 


smiles of earth, 


wandered midst hollow mirth,— 


Too long have we 
The hearts that should love us too soon grow cold, 
The feelings that nerve us too soon grow old; 

And we learn to think tl 
And false as the f 
Or autumn skies—and cha 
Are not so dreary as cha: 


al the world Is fair 


misest be 





T have thought, O beautiful clime. of thee. 
When the stars looked earthward in brilliancy ;: 
When the flowers shone bright through the silver dew, 
Asif a heaven were gleaming through. 

And I wondered then, if thy home could be 

As the stars, so far from earth and me.— 

If thy skies were only fabled skies, 

Removed for aye from our longing eyes,— 

If the breath of thy aromatic gale 

Was but the theme of a poet’s tale,— 


DENVER 


If the beauty that dwelt upon thy plains 


W as found alone in his nightly strains,— 





And the glory that like to heaven did seem 





W as nothing else than an idle dream. 
ve thought of thee in the morning light, 
I have 


And I stood beneath thy tranguil skies 


dreamed of thee in the silent night, 


And gazed in the depths of loving eyes, 

And my heart was filled with a strange perfume 
As l saw thy flowers around me bloom— 

Those 

OF the 


tell-tale flowers, that ever speak 
heart, like the bl 


They could 


‘se cheek 
ush on a maiden’s cheek; 


not live in a colder clime, 


They would perish away with the things of time, 
And leave not even a leat to tell 
: "ne 


used to speak 80 Weill. 


> hey I 





And I saw thy fountains around me 
Pure, like the 


And methought that the spirit of Truth therein 


rise 


light of thy children’s eyes; 


Had dwelt. since the world had sunk in sin, 
And iwering long by the sacred shrine 
‘] ‘ dren had drank of the draught divine, 





And I thought 


could the Fountain of Youth be founce 


on this hallowed ground, 
W here the 
And innocence ever upon the tongue— 


Whe t, 


Ihe heart to err from the lips beloved. 


heart and the eyes are ever young, 


re no hate hath dwelt, and no anger moved 





And thy thousand suns above me shone, 


And thy thousand odors around were thrown— 
As I raised my eyes from the earth, above, 

I wondered not that the heart was love, 

For there was beauty above, around, 

And there was sweetness in every sound, 
No clarion blast was upon the air, 

Telling of battle, or triumph there— 

No tents were spread o’er the peaceful plain, 
There was no mourning above the slain; 
Thou never hadst felt the need of war, 

Thou never hadst gazed upon Glory’s star. 


Bend over me!—bend with your loving skies, 
O land of the heart’s own paradise! 

I long for the breath of thy perfumed gales, 
For the beauty that lingers within thy vales— 
I long for the Truth that is ever found 

On every spot of thy holy ground— 

For thy flowers that speak of affection, true 
As the heaven above them, as lasting too, 
For Love’s own dwelling, where we may find 
An Isyphena in every mind. 

Bend over me, then, with thy golden hours, 
Or my heart will die amidst dying flowers! 
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LADY'S VICISSITUDES. 


A NOVEL. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


[Entered according to Act of nthe year 19817, t 


of the Eastern Dist: 


CHAPTER 


MRS. LOWRY’S. 






Own arriving at her new abode, Ameli 
had assisted her out of the carriage, attempted to 
slip a half-dollar into his hand, but he drew back, 
th a look of great chagrin—‘' What’s 


I hope you don’t think I 


and said, wi 
that for, Miss Amelia? 


put in the horses, and drove you in the carriage for 
pay. I only wish I had to doit every day, like old 
times. Please never to let me see that money 


again, or any other. But any time you want any 
thing done, if you’ll only just let me know and 
shall be proud and happy. 


And when we 


give me the preierence, I 

And so WI 

leave the present people, and get new places, we'll 
I peo} 


\l Jasper, and all of us. 


come and let you know where we are findable ; in 
case you'd like any jobs or errants.”’ 

The honest fellow took off his hat, and made a 
low bow, and mounting the box, drew his hand 
across his eyes, and drove off. 

Mrs. Lowry smilingly received Amelia at the 
door, and invited her to sit down in her parlor, till 
It came; the 


the cart arrived with her baggage. 
carter carried the things up stairs, assisted in the 
lighter articles by the girl ‘T'acey, and when the 
empty cart departed and left our poor heroine in her 
new home, she felt her heart sink within her. 

She repaired to her own apartment, and locking 
the door to prevent sudden interruption, she endea- 
vored to engage her attention by putting her effects 
into order. But her hands trembled, her feet tot- 
tered, she felt nervous and bewildered, and found 
her mind too much disturbed to pursue her occu- 
pation to any advantage. After a pause, she threw 
herself on her knees, and leaning her face on the 
sofa, prayed fervently to the Giver of all good, to 
endue her with such strength of mind, as would 
enable her to bear with firmness the sad change in 
her condition; and to enlighten her judgment so as 
to guide her safely through the difficulties that 
might now beset her path. 

Ofien as she had earnestly supplicated the guid- 
ance and protection of her Heavenly Father, she 
had never before felt those aspirations followed by 
such a sense of encouragement as now came upon 
She rose from her knees calm and collected, 


VOL. xxxvi.—10 


her. 


DY 


L. A. Gopry, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


Ol Pr nnusylvania.] 
and feeling as if new vigor had been infused into 
her mind and heart; and as if she now had courage 
to look her misfortunes and privations steadily in 
the face. ‘‘ And why’’—thought she—‘‘ should I 
shrink from this trial? Could I expect to be exempt 
from the common lot of human nature, and to pass 
through life unexperienced in suffering or sorrow? 
Ought I not to be thankful for the many years of 
happiness I have already enjoyed, and to bow with 
resignation beneath the chastening hand of the 


Supreme Disposer? Is there anything discredit- 


able tly and honorably endeavoring to ob- 
tain a living by the industrious exertion of what 


in hones 


talents I may be so fortunate as to possess; or in 
bringing myself down to the practice of such eco- 
nomy as will enable me to manage my small means 
of support, without danger of incurring obligations 
which I may be unable to discharge ?”’ 

She now composedly and almost cheerfully set to 
work, in putting away, to the best advantage, all 
that now constituted her whole worldly possessions ; 
when between one and two o’clock she was unex- 
pectedly interrupted by the girl Tacey coming to 
her door, and alter rattling at it very hard, on find- 
calling out—** Miss, come down to din- 
Miss, don’t you 
Dinner—I say—dinner !” 


ing it fast, 
ner! Miss, your dinner’s ready. 
hear me ? 

Amelia descended to the back parlor, where she 
found the dinner-table still standing against the 
wall wita the leaves down, but the top covered with 
a small cloth, and on it the appearance of a small 
repast, with only one cover, including a glass of 
water, and a thin slice of bread; Mrs. Lowry pre- 
siding at the opposite end, but with neither plate, 
knife, nor fork before her. 

‘*Miss Cotterell’’—said the hostess—‘‘I wish 
to please you all I can, though we're only a private 
family. So, as husband don’t get home from bank 
*till four o’clock, and thinking, of course, that hour 
would be too late for you, as a lunch would spoil 
your appetite, my plan is to give you a private 
dinner every day all to yourself, about one or two 
o'clock. Iam sure you’ll like it better than to 
dine in public with husband and me at a late hour. 
And I don’t much mind the trouble of getting up 
two dinners a-day, as our living is very plain. So 
for a beginning, I’ve had this plate of nice family 


soup taken out of the pot. Here it is—I’m sure 
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you'll like it. I’m famous for family soup, and I 
always have an eye to these things myself, as 
Tacey is not very thorough at cooking.” 

The soup being but half-boiled, was very weak 
and insipid, tasting of nothing but salt. Still 
Amelia tried to eat it; and as, luckily, the quantity 
was small, she succeeded in getting through, but 
declined the offer of a second plateful. The remove 
was a small veal-cutlet, dry, gravyless, and sea- 
soned with nothing; 


g; two par-boiled potatoes, and 
a few slices of purplish beets. The third course 
was a saucer of watery rice with three raisins in it; 
the surface of the rice being darkened with some- 
thing that looked like dirt, but was really ground 
all-spice. Our heroine did not greé atly relish this 
her first experience of ‘‘plain living’’—but she 
hoped, in her mind, she should soon become ac- 
customed to it; and that, possibly, it might be 
wholesome. 

Nobody waited on table; and though Amelia 
would have liked a second glass of water, and a 
second piece of bread, she saw no means of obtain- 
ing a further supply of either article, neither water- 
pitcher nor bread-basket being in sight. 

W hen our inexperienced heroine commenced her 
repast, she was so absurd as politely to ask if Mrs. 
Lowry would not join her in it. 
the reply—‘‘I prefer dining with husband when he 
comes home at four. But when you have done, 


**Oh! no’’—was 


snay be I'll take a bit of what is left, by way of 


luncheon.”? 

Hearing this, poor Amelia was again so foolish 
as to think she ought, in courtesy, to leave as 
much as possible even of the scanty allowance pro- 
vided for her. 
ing her novice of a boarder, and relating meanwhile 
a piece of secret history concerning her opposite 
neighbor Mrs. Richards. 

Our heroine soon finished her paltry repast, 


Mrs. Lowry sat by, painfully watch- 


which might have been somewhat less unpalatable 
could she have eaten it alone and uninspected ; and 
returning to her room, she proceeded with her ar- 
rangements. At four o’clock the ascending odor 
of a far better dinner announced that Mrs. Lowry’s 
husband had come home. Being very tired after 
putting everything in order, Amelia reclined on the 
sofa, lost in meditation, till seven o’clock, when 
she was summoned to tea. Mr. Lowry was a cold 
hard-looking man, silent and selfish. He only came 
to table to read the newspaper. Mrs. Lowry made 
an outward demonstration of joining her boarder in 
some very weak tea, and a smal! plate of bread and 
butter, with some withered radishes that stood up- 
right ina tumbler. As soon as Amelia had done, 
Mrs. Lowry said to her—‘‘I suppose, miss, you 
would like to go to your room. Do you wish a 
candle, or would not it be more agreeable to sit 
cool and pleasant in the dark, this warm evening ?”’ 

**T prefer having a light’’—replied Amelia. 

** Dear me—that’s very strange’’—observed her 


hostess. ‘‘ However, there is no accounting for 
tastes. People’s tastes is as different as their faces. 


But of course, miss, you shall have a light. Only 


just mention what you wish, miss, and everything 
shall be done to please you, though we're only a 
I hope you liked your tea, miss. 
You can go 


private family. 
But we won’t detain you no longer. 
up, miss, and a light shall be taken to your room, 
as soon as it can be got ready, though we’re only 
a private family.” 

Amelia went to her room ; her way up the stair- 
case being dimly lighted by a kitchen-looking lamp 
While 
at her tea, the sofa in her apartment had been 


that stood on a chair in a recess of the entry. 


moved out, and converted into a bed, but it did not 
look comfortable. Presently in came the girl 
Tacey bringing the identical kitchen-looking lamp, 
with only a single bit of wick in It. 
‘Tam going to read awhile’’—said Amelia— 
‘*and would be very glad to have two candles.” 
‘* Two candles just to read by’’—exclaimed the 
‘ ** Not both at once !”’ 
‘* Yes”—answered Amelia—‘‘to read without 


girl, staring. 


sufficient light is injurious to the eyes. 

Well! if I ever heard the like’’—said the girl 
—‘‘I guess you'd better put up with the lamp to- 
night. It won’t kill you; and you can talk to her 
about it in the morning.’’ 

‘*T will go down now, and mention it to Mrs. 
Lowry’’—said Amelia. 

‘* Oh! don’t for goodness sake !*—cried the girl. 
‘‘Him and her are both at their own supper, and 
they mustn't no how be disturbed. ‘They got you 
off, as soon as they could, and now they’ve set in to 
quite a good tea, a great deal stronger than what 
they gave you, and chipped beet, and berries. 
They're not going to take up with trashy things 
themselves —not they indeed. But if you find them 
So don’t, for your lile, say a 
I heard them 
They expect 


out, they'll hate you. 
word, let them use you ever so bad. 
laying their plans before you came. 
to make a fortin out of you, and they calculated 
on your putting up with everything, because you're 
young and innocent-like, and don’t know how to 
board. And besides if you should pluck up and 
complain, she knows she can always talk you 
The more she calls you ‘miss,’ the worse 
When she says ‘ Miss 
Pity you paid 


down. 
she is—remember that. 
Cotterell,’ she ain’t quite so bad. 
her afore-hand. Isaw you do it through the crack 
of the door. I guess if you want candles you'll 
have to find them for yourself.” 

Amelia recollected that, in making her agree- 
ment with Mrs. Lowry, there was really no men- 
tion of lights; so she gave the girl money to bring 
her from a grocery a pound of spermaceti candles. 
They were brought, and two of them were put into 
the candlesticks on the mantle-piece, and both 
were lighted. ‘‘ La! miss’’—said ‘Tacey—*‘ they 
are sixes, and if you burn two ata time, they'll 
only last you three nights. However, it’s nothing 
to me.” 

She departed, shrugging her shoulders ; and our 
heroine began to consider that burning two candles 
at once, might in all probability be too costly for 
her slender finances; so in extinguishing one of 
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them, she took her first lesson in the art of strict 
economy ; a most difficult art to one of liberal habits, 
and liberal feelings. 

Amelia slept badly that night; and, having no 
inducement to remain in bed, she rose early, and 
found some occupation for herself till half-past 
eight; for to that time she waited in vain for a 
summons to breakfast. 

‘* Good morning to you, miss’’—said her hostess. 
‘* Husband has to breakfast early that he may go 
to market, and get to the bank by nine o’clock. 
And I always breakfast with him. So we’ve had 
ours an hour ago; and you’rn has been kept hot 
for you, as we thought you would not like to be 
hurried, as of course, miss, when you were a great 
young lady you were not used to rising early. May 
be I'm wrong, though.—If I am, miss, I hope 
you'll say so.’? 

Amelia said nothing; but took her seat at the 
table, and ‘Tacey brought in a small waiter holding 
acup of well-watered coffee sweetened with brown 
sugar ; a slice of buttered toast; and a piece of salt 
mackerel, which the young lady refrained from 
tasting. 

** So, miss’’—remarked Mrs. Lowry—‘‘I see 

Well, another time, I 
Husband and I always 
like a bit of something at our breakfast, and there’s 
But we're only a private 


you don’t eat no relishes. 


shall know how to provide. 


nothing better than fish. 
family, miss, and if you don’t eat no relishes, we 
need leave account. I wish, 
though, you'd a mentioned it before.”’ 

There was now a silence; our heroine trying to 
eat her toast and drink her coffee, immediately under 
the eyes of her landlady; who, when Amelia had 
declined the offer of a second cup, inquired how 
she had slept, and how she liked her sofa-bed— 
adding as usual—‘‘If you aint quite comfortable, 


not any on your 


miss, I hope you'll not be afraid to say so.”? 

Amelia was afraid; but she ventured to hint that 
the bolster and pillow were too low and flat, and 
the sheets too short and narrow. 

‘* Really, miss, you surprise me’’—said her 
hostess, turning ve ry red, and speaking very em- 
phatically. ‘‘ Upon my word, miss, you seem to 
have a great’ deal to put up with. I'd no notion 
that young persons were so particular about their 
When I was a girl, I could sleep anywhere, 
But I suppose times is changed. I 


beds. 
and any how. 
give you the best I have, and I can’t do no more. 
The things for your 
Any how, if 


We're only a private family. 
bed is all new, and got on purpose. 
you don’t like my bedding, you're quite welcome 
to find your own sheets, and your pillar and 
bolster. Most ladies prefer it when they board. 
I hope you an’t offended, miss, but young girls 
should not take no airs—especially them that ” 

Mrs. Lowry checked herself, and stopped short ; 
but Amelia could easily guess the import of the 
unfinished sentence; and silently returned to her 
room with feelings of indignation which she had 
found it difficult to suppress; and regretting, in- 
deed, that she had paid a month in advance. 
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Her intention being to go out that day, and pur- 
chase her mourning, she put on her bonnet, and 
departed for Broadway. She soon supplied herself 
with all that was necessary; and having been ac- 
customed to wear only articles of the best quality, 
she felt as if she could not as yet be reconciled to 
any of an inferior description. But, in yielding to 
this temptation, she resolved, by way of salvo, to 
make all her mourning habiliments herself, even 
to her bonnet; feeling confident that if she tried 
she would succeed. 

When Amelia returned home, her apartment 
was not yet done, the sofa being still out in the 
floor —and the bed-clothes airing on chairs, as 
she had left them. She went down and requested 
Mrs. Lowry to send up Tacey to put the room in 
order. ‘*Whenever J'acey has got through her 
work she may do it’’—said Mrs. Lowry —‘‘I 
thought, miss, you were going to stay out all the 
morning. We keep but one girl, miss, (being only 
a private family,) and she always, of course, miss, 
has a great deal on her hands.’’ 

Amelia made no reply, but returned to her room, 
folded up the bedding, and stowing it away in its 
receptacle, she restored the sofa to its day-looks, 
and day-place. But it was not till she had gone 
down to dinner, that Tacey’s work was sufficiently 
done to allow of her being spared to complete the 
arrangement of the boarder’s apartment. Mean- 
while Amelia (having early in the morning taken 
apart one of her dresses as a pattern) cut out and 
fitted her bombazeen, and continued sewing at it 
all the long afternoon. 

Several days passed in a similar manner ; during 
which Amelia’s few comforts seemed to diminish, 
and the sordidness and impertinence of her hostess 
to increase. Also, Mrs. Lowry could not forgive 
her for refusing to employ Miss Cuttings as her 
dress-maker, notwithstanding the assurance by 
way of recommendation, that Miss Cuttings would 
tell her all about the Gillinghams. Amelia, justly 
supposing that Miss Cuttings would also tell the 
Gillinghams all about her, wisely declined having 
anything to do with that well-informed young lady. 
She was glad to find that she succeeded beyond 
her most sanguine expectations in making up her 
new attire. Having procured a bonnet-frame, she 
covered and trimmed it so well that it looked pre- 
cisely as if done by a milliner; so also did the very 
pretty bonnet-cap. The evenings she devoted to 
making collars and cuffs of clear muslin, with broad 
hems. 

On Sunday morning our heroine prepared to go 
to church; and with many tears, she put on her 
mourning for the first time. She walked sadly to 
the church in which the Cotterell family had been 
accustomed to worship, and where they had con- 
tinued to go, even after removing tothe upper part 
of the city. She found their pew filled with the 
Gillinghams, who were strenuous church-goers. 
She, of course, made no attempt to seek admittance 
to her ‘‘ old familiar place.’’ The doors of several 
pews in the middle aisle were opened for her as 
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soon as she appeared, but she took a seat in anow 
vacant one be longing toa family that was out of 
town. Fora while her tears flowed fast beneath 
her veil; but as the service proceeded, she became 
more composed; and felt that consolation which 
religion can best impart. 

When church was over, the clergyman came 
to her, and expressed much kindness, inquiring 
where he should now find her, and promising an 
early visit. She was also affectionately greeted by 
several other friends. ‘The Gillinghams crowded 
past her as they came down the aisle; Mrs. Gil- 
lingham and Maud Mary averting their eyes, and 
Mr. Gillingham his whole head; the younger girls 
whispering, and the boys staring. At the door 


they got into the carriage that had so often brought 


the Cotterells to this very church. ‘There was 
now a white coachman on the box, a sign that 
Basil had left them. 

Amelia lingered till the last of the congregation 
had departed, and then repaired to the 
which had been deposited the remains of 
Mrs. Cotterell. 


receptacle of the beloved dead, sh 


vault in 
Vir. and 
Kneeling before that melancholy 
pressed her 
forehead against the door, and wept in agony, till 
the sexton came to tell her he was gvoing to lock 


the gate of the churchyard. She then arose, and 


walked mourntully back to her dreary home. 


On the following day, she received a kind and 
consoling visit from her minister, and in the course 
of the week was called on by several of her city 
friends ; all of whom offered to assist her in any 
way that she should designate. Amongthem were 
Mr. and Mrs. Armistead, who most earnestly in- 
vited her to remove to their house, and consider it 
her home; at least during the remainder of the 
summer. They reminded her 
when so many families were out of town or pre- 


hat at this season, 


paring to go, she would have little chance o 


} 


f obtain- 
ing pupils in music, and that it would be better to 


commence her new profession inthe autumn, when 
all had returned to the city. 

There was certainly small inducement for her to 
continue where she was; but our heroine, though 
grateful for the kindness of her friends, could not 
be persuaded to relinquish her resolution of trying 


to depend entirely on her own resources; and of 


incurring no obligations that she could not clearly 
see some means of returning. Mr. Armistead had 
discovered nothing more concerning the Gilling- 
hams, or the probability of Mrs. Cotterell having 
left a will; but he encouraged Amelia with the 
hope that the time would yet come when she would 
be able to resume that position for which nature 
and education had so eminently fitted her. And 
Mrs. Armistead assured her that, for her part, she 
had an absolute presentiment that some unexpected 


good was shortly about to happen. These clouds 
must soon break away’’—said she—‘‘ and you will 
rejoice in a brighter sunshine than ever. 
sentiments are always realized.”’ 

Amelia told Mr. Armistead that till the season 


for music-teaching came round, she would be 


My pre- 


glad of employment in drawing, translating from 
the French, copying papers, or indeed in any way 
that would enable her to meet her unavoidable ex- 
Mr. Armistead said he would immediately 
send her some law-papers to transcribe, and that 


penses. 


he would apply to an eminent publisher, and en- 
deavor tu get her some translating. 

To be briet, Amelia copied the papers for Mr. 
Armistead in her clear and beautiful hand, and 
when they were returned to him, he sent her a note 
containing a liberal compensation ; and a few lines 
from his wife pressingly inviting her to spend the 
following day at their house. ‘The spirits of Amelia 
began to revive, and it was with much satisfaction 
that she put up in her pocket-book, the first profits 
of her industry. 

Next morning, she got into an omnibus, and rode 


} 


to Mr. Armistead’s, where she passed a happy 


glad to enjoy once more the pleasures and 


day ; 
comtorts of a genteel house, and to resume her 
familiarity with refined society. 
When Mr. Arm home to dinner, he 
| 


brought with him a new French book, just received 


tead came 


by the publisher above-mentioned, the translation 


of which, at s recommendation, was to be en- 
He reves spai k le d when 


ooked over 


trusted to Miss Cotterell. 
the book was put into her hand. She |! 
it, liked it, and felt impatient to begin her task. 

In the evening the Armisteads sent her home in 


their carriage. On entering her room, she found 


there an elegant piano, on which lay a note from 
Mrs. Ellsworth, a long-intimate friend of Mrs. Cot- 
terell, and who had called to see Amelia a few 
days before. 

The note implied that as Mrs. Ellsworth and 


her family were on the eve of d 


eparting on a tour 
to the north, and should not return before Septem- 
ber, she hoped Miss Cottere!! would oblige her by 
accepting the loan of the piano during their absence. 

‘*Oh! how kind everybody is’’—exclaimed our 
grateful heroine. ‘‘'This is an excellent world, 


} hams and Mrs. Lowry.” 


notwithstanding the Gilli 


On the following morning she set assiduously to 
work at the translation, which she completed in a 
fortnight; received what she considered a liberal 
compensation; and was promised by the book- 
seller, the translation of another work expected 
from France by the next packet. 

Meanwhile, as her prospects were now brighten- 
ing, Amelia replied at full length to an affectionate 
letter from Sophia Fayland, the second she had 
received from that faithful friend, who had written 
to her immediately on hearing of the death of Mrs. 
Cotterell. and which Amelia had sadly answered, 
without entering into any particulars of the change 
that melancholy event had caused in her own cir-° 
cumstances. Sophia’s last letter informed Amelia 
that on the preceding day she had been united to 
Captain Camplin; their marriage being somewhat 
hastened on account of his appointment to the com- 
mand of a post in a very remote part of one of the 
new states. 
pany her husband, who was to repair thither imme- 


Hither she was preparing to accom- 
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diately, and they regretted much that their way did 
not lie through the city of New York. 

One morning, when Amelia returned from a sta- 
tioner’s shop where she had been renewing her 
stock of paper, she was met by her landlady, who, 
with a now unusual smile, held out to her the card 
of no less a personage than Mrs. Pelham Prideaux. 

‘* Only think””—said Mrs. Lowry—‘‘she came 
in her own borses and carriage, with coachman and 
There was a sight for the Richardses. 
Every body has heard 
but if the Richardses 

She did not get out 
coach, but when she found you wern’t at 


footmen. 
I saw them all looking out. 
of Mrs. 


had only known it was her! 


Pelham Prideaux; 


of the 
home, she writ this message on the card with a gold 
pencil, for I went to the door myself, and saw her. 
I declare, Miss Cotterell, you're in luck. You 
seem to be getting up in the world ; don’t you?” 
Amelia made no reply, but reading the message 
on the card found that Mrs. Prideaux was to leave 
town next day for Newport, but on her return in 
six weeks, would be happy to see Miss Cotterell. 
Before Amelia went up stairs, her hostess de- 
tained her to ask if she would give her Mrs. Pel- 
ham ie 
will be such a good thing to show the Richardses”’ 


Prideaux’s card now she had read it. 


—said Mrs. Lowry—‘‘I am going over to see them 
this evening.”’ 

Afier this call from Mrs. Prideaux, our heroine 
was not much surprised to receive one next morn- 
ing from Mrs. Derrington, who was very gracious, 
and entertained Amelia with all manner of news 
concerning the fashionable world, or rather the ex- 
tensive clique that looked up to Mrs. Pelham Pri- 
deaux as its head. Mrs. Derrington, herself, was 
to depart next week for Newport; regretting bit- 
terly that the shameful dilatoriness of her dress- 
maker prevented her being ready to go on the same 
day with Mrs. Prideaux. 

When Mrs. Derrington had finished her visit, 
Mrs. Lowry came to Amelia’s room with a plate of 
soda biscuits. ‘* Miss Cotterell’’—said she—‘‘ I 
have brought you a nice luncheon, as I have con- 
cluded to form another plan; and if agreeable 
we are all to dine to. 
gether at four o’clock, in future, when husband 
(nd all our meals, after this, will 
be inthe same way—quite sociable. You’ve had 
another lady to see you in her own horses and car- 


which of course it will be 


comes home. 


riage. Pray, what may ker name be?” 

‘*Mrs. Derrington’’—replied Amelia. 

‘* What, the great Mrs. Derrington—that sees 
company so elegant? I have heard all about her 
from Mrs. Richards, who has a cousin married to 
the gentleman that sells groceries to Mrs. Derring- 
ton. Did she come to you on business, about 
teaching music, or anything ?”’ 

‘*She came for a visit only**—answered Amelia. 

‘* Dear me!—I’m glad to see that the great peo- 
ple ain’t a going to drop you. Well, Miss Cot- 
terell, after your month’s up, (which it soon will 
be,) | hope you'll find it agreeable to stay with me 
I'll make Tacey wait on you better, 

10* 


altogether. 
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and (as I said) you shall have all your meals with 
me and husband. And then we shall be a great 
deal sociabler, and you’ll show me all your beau- 
tiful things. Mrs. Richards was asking me about 
them last evening, and wondered I had not seen 
them yet. But younever invited me to come up and 
look at them, and I scorn to intrude. Weli—well 
—there’s no harm done, and I see now we shall 
run on velvet together. Good morning, Miss Cot- 
terell—I am going down to make a reason pudding. 
Oh! now I think on it, before I go—I saw some 
il 


get some, to widen and lengthen your sheets; and 


extra-wide sheeting yesterday, quite cheap. 


I'll have some more feathers put into your pillar to 
heighten it. And another thing —you needn’t 
trouble yourself no more to fix your own bed. If 
Tacey hasn't time, I'll do it myself.’’ 

From this hour our heroine found herself ‘‘ pro- 
moted up.’ Private carriages had never before 
stopped at the door of Mrs. Lowry; and her esti- 
mation of her boarder rose accordingly. Better 
still, Mrs. Richards lived opposite, and saw all the 
glory. 

Next day came another handsome coach, with 
Mrs. Brockendale, whom Mrs. Lowry ushered up 
stairs herself. After reciprocating the first civilities, 
Mrs. Brockendale threw herself on the sofa—ex- 
claiming—‘‘ Well, my dear Miss Cotterell, I've 
found you at last. Someb id me yesterday 
where you lived. It was either Mrs. Prideaux or 
Mrs. Derrington, but I could not recollect exactly 
It seemed to be somewhere about the 
Augustina has been at 
yr weeks 


the place. 
Battery or the Bowery. 
the seashore for the last five or six years 
may be) with the Bellamonts, or Browns, or some 
I miss her sadly, for she always 
So I’ve been rid- 


of these people. 
does my remembering for me. 
ing up and down, on a wild-goose chase, all the 
morning. At last John proposed that we should 
go and inquire at the house where you used to live, 
that was Mrs. Cotterell’s. So there one of the 
servants gave us the right direction; and John re- 
membered it, for he has nothing better to think of 
than where everybody lives. This last news from 
the Sandwich Islands has put me all wrong. The 

or the Jamaicas? Well, 


Augustina is coming home soon. At least I be- 
At all events she will certainly come 
home some time. And thenshe will cal! and see 
you; and you must come and see her. You are 
a great favorite of Augustina’s. She says you are 
a fine sensible girl. And that is a great deal for 
Augustina to say, as she thinks most people 
fools.”’ 

After much more talk of the same sort, Mrs. 
Brockendale took her leave, and as soon as she 
was gone, Mrs. Lowry came -up to inquire who 
that lady was, adding—‘‘ To be sure she has a 
very dragged-about look, and everything on her is 
slouchy and crooked. But great ladies must have 
their own way, and even when they do look queer 
and strange, this riding in their own horses and 
carriages makes up for all. I’ve a great mind to 


Sandwich Islands, is it, 


lieve she is. 
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send Tacey over to ask how Mrs. Richards is, for 
she must be quite in a fever by this time.”’ 

This last sentence was meant as a sort of joke; 
and Mrs. Lowry accompanied it with a sort of 
laugh. 

We omitted mentioning that the late servants of 
Mrs. Gillingham had each, at different times, been 
to see Amelia, but though she received them kindly, 
she gave no encouragement to their inclination to 
talk of the family they had left. 
Susan was living with the Armisteads, and 


They all had new 
places. 
Jasper was waiter at Mrs. Derrington’s. Basil had 
gone to Philadelphia. 

The morning after Mrs. Brockendale’s visit, 
Mrs. Derrington sent her carriage for our heroine, 
with an impromptu invitation to come and spend a 
quiet day with her, and talk of Sophia, from whom 
her aunt had received a letter announcing her mar- 
riage. Amelia accepted the invitation, and they 
talked of Sophia; Mrs. Derrington regretting that 
notwithstanding her niece had passed a brilliant 
winter in New York, her tastes had so little im- 
proved that she was willing to bury herself in an 
Amelia 
tried to convince her that the fort was nether so 


out-of-the-way fort in an unknown place. 
out-of-the-way, nor so unknown, and that Captain 
Camplin was a man who could make any residence 

But Mrs. Der- 
that her imprac- 
atientions of Mr. 


or any mode of living delighittul. 
rington seemed deeply to regret 
ticable niece had discouraged the 
Baltus Vanbuflel, a rich widower, with no incum- 
brances, who could have established her at once 
in a splendid mansion in the upper part of Broad- 
way. ‘‘I did all in my power’’—continued Mrs. 
Derrington—‘‘ to set Sophy off to the best advan- 
tage ; but all tono purpose. It seemed impossible 
to make her comprehend that in duty to their rela- 
tives, if not to themselves, young ladies without 
fortune should always marry forestablishments. I 
did not much wonder at her protesting against 


Slingsby Fysque, though I believe he only pre- 
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tended a fancy for Sophy that it might worry Miss 
Billings. But it was acting like an idiot to repel 
the advances of Mr. Vanbutfel, one of the best 
matches in New York. Yetshe could not tolerate 
Stull she could find 


nothing against him; though she did call him the 


my advising her to take him. 
Dutchest of all Dutchmen.”’ 

‘* What's that you say about Dutchmen ?”—ex- 
claimed in a foreign accent, the rough voice of a 
stout, rough-looking man, who just then suddenly 
‘lama 
Dutchman myself—at least people call me so. 
What have you to say against the Dutch, or Ger- 


and unceremoniously entered the room. 


mans either ?”’ 

The two ladies looked with amazement at the 
And Jasper, who had followed him up 
stairs, said in a low voice to Mrs. Derrington—‘‘I 


stranger. 


could not help it, madam, indeed I could not. He 
pushed right past me, and would come up stairs, as 
soon as [ opened the door and answered him. Itis 


Miss Cx 
The stranger placed himself in front of Amelia, 


tterell he wants.’’ 


» his sides, gazed steadfastly 
the girl that 
up as her own 


and setting his hands t 


in her face, and id—** Are 


Madam 
daughter, and then died shamefully, and left her 


‘> 


sa 


you 


Cotterell took to bring 
nothing. 
‘*T am’’—said Amelia, in a trembling voice. 

‘* Then you've brought your pigs to a fine mar- 


ket. 
a right pretty girl, too. 


And you are 
a kiss this 


But I've found you out at last. 
So give me 
moment.’’ 

Mrs. Der- 


forward as 


Amelia turned pale, and drew back : 
rington screamed; and Jasper stepped 
if to defend the young lady from insult 

‘*Keep off, you black dog’’—exclaimed the 
I will give 
For 


stranger—‘‘or I'll knock you down. 
her a buss, and a hard one too—that I will. 


’ 


I'm her own father, Hans Helfenstein.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WILDW 


BY FRANCIE 


Tue hand of art hath never been there, 
To rob that glen of one native grace; 
And Eden’s garden was scarce more fair, 
When Eve first slept in her lord’s embrace, 
Than that wild bower, with its mossy seat, 
And the tiny rill flowing quietly by; 
While the branches above so lovingly meet, 
That twilight reigns ‘neath a synlit sky. 


Yet ever, as gently the foliage bends, 

When the breeze makes music like waters’ flow, 
Bright Phebus a golden radiance lends, 

To gild the face of the mirror below. 


OOD ARBOR. 


FLORAVALE 


And at eventide, when the 
And Luna ascends in her chariot high, 


broad earth sleeps, 


With her sparkling train, she wistfully peeps 
Through the parting boughs where the graces lie. 


No sound through the livelong day is heard, 
Save the ceaseless hum of the active bee, 
Or the gladsome notes of the woodland bird, 
Secure in his nest on the loftiest tree. 
The blossoms expand in profusion there, 
And seem in their freshness to breathe of love. 
O that mine were the artist’s genius rare, 
To picture that rural, enchanting grove! 








A SKETCH. 


And now she sinks to dreamless rest— 


(A dove who makes the earth her nest 
so murmur not 
* * * * * * * * 


It is the common lot 














To link our hearts to things that ly —Barry Cornwall 

Ix a comfortable parlor whose closely drawn graceful manner; instead of being an object of 
irtains and bright cheerful fire made one forget envy to her companions, they all loved her, that 
wintry storm that was raging without, or if she was so unconscious of her evident superiority, 
houcht of, the knowledge but served to enhance ‘Often have I sat with Clara and her sister on 
the comfort within; acalm and placid matron was the gallery of their cottage home, in the calm 
sitting near the fire, and as she plied her glittering stillness of some bright moonlight night, and list- 
knitting needles, ever and anon her sweet serious ened to her sweet musical voice, as she would 
eyes would rest, with a loving glance, upon two repeat passage after passage from some favorite 
fair young girls, who were seated at a table in the poet, and thought, as I gazed upon her, that she 
centre of the room, upon which stood a globe herself was as fair as any of the beautiful creations 

imp. One was busily employed with her needle, of the poet's fancy. 
the other seemingly engaged in looking over a ‘Our sweet Clara, though portionless, was not 
book of prints; but throwing it down with a half- without admirers, and from among the many she 
smothered yawn, she exclaimed—“‘ What a d il] selected one whose simi arity of tastes seemed to 
dreary evening! How can you sit sewing there, point him out as a fit companion for one so 

ir Helen, as if your life depended upon every gifted. 

h? Throw it by and come and take this seat ‘*T was at her bridal. Always lovely, Clara 
mamma. I will seat myself here at her feet, looked still lovelier in her wedding robes, with 
1 she will tell us some of those recollections o the happiness she felt irradiating her sweet coun- 
‘youth, which charm us so much; will you not, tenance. I shall never forget her father’s look of 
ear I mma ?’’ pride as he pia ed her hand in that of her hus- 
Ihe lady smiled and said, as she laid her hand band, nor the tearful smile of her mother, as she 
yon the spe iker’s hea l, “Wi v. committed her darling to anothe r’s guardianship. 
iv dear, but the choice must rest with you.”’ We all rejoiced at her marriage, for she had wed- 
* You have often promised, dear mamma, to tell ded, not only one capable of appreciating the 
is of your early friend, Clara,’’ said He “Sh priceless gift of her love, but the heir of a wealthy 
was very beautiful, was she not ?’’ family, and we al] felt that one so frail and deli- 
‘“* Sweet Clara, she was, indeed, very beautiful “ate should not be exposed to the privations en- 

with her dark hair parted upon her brow and tailed by poverty. 


folded simply around her classic head, and her “I did mot see Clara again for several years, 


leep blue eyes so fraught with tenderness, half when we again met in the city which had been 
veiled with their long lashes. She was the reali- her residence since her marriage, and which was 
zation of a poet’s dream. ’Twas in a sunny now to become my home. The first time I saw 
southern home that I first met Clara S——, and her after my arriv il was at church. It was the 
I thought that I had never seen one more beauti- season of an Episcopal visitation, and the church 


ful. Nearly of the same age, we soon became was thronged with strangers, eager to witness the 


friends, and I learned by more familiar intercourse solemn rite of confirmation. The soothing and 
to love her deeply. Indeed, she was loved by all solemn services of the church, which for some 


who knew her. time I had not been able to attend, occupied my 
‘‘ Her parents’ dearest treasure, she was the whole attention, but the voice of the priest re- 


charm of the domestic circle ; even the old house- questing the candidates for confirmation to ap- 


hold servants regarded her with a love approach- proach the altar, caused me to look up, and I saw 


ing to idolatry. Gifted with a mind of the highest Clara, among many others, coming up the aisle. 
order, and a deep poetic temperament, her natural My eyes filled as I saw that beautiful and gentle 
enthusiasm was blended with a shrinking mo- being kneeling in reverential awe before the altar, 
desty, which lent a new charm to her always and heard her sweet voice in the responses pre- 
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scribed by the ritual, wherein she renounced the 
‘pomps and vanities of the world,’ and solemnly 
ratified the vows made for her in her baptism; 
and I mingled my prayers with those of the good 
bishop, as, placing his hands upon her bowed 
head, he prayed God to ‘ defend this his servant, 
and bring her to His everlasting kingdom.’ We 
met as if we had parted but yesterday, with the 
free frank cordiality of old. 

“I soon left for the north, and on my return 
after an absence of some months, I called to see 
Clara. 

“I was admitted to her room, and found her 
with a fair young babe upon her breast, and a new 
and holier beauty upon her brow, a beauty which 
had its source in the deep fount of a mother’s love. 

“’T'was a beautiful picture to see that fair 
young mother, as she sat in alarge arm-chair, her 
slight figure wrapped in a snowy robe, the deli- 
cate lace of her cap just shading her pure fair brow 
and cheek, bending so lovingly over the little 
fragile blossom nestled to her bosom. She might 
have sat a model for the Madonna. Her health 
failed visibly from the hour of her child’s birth, 
but she did not seem aware of it—her whole soul 
seemed to be centered in her baby, and it was, in 
truth, a lovely baby. 

“*Do you know, dear,’ she said to me one 
morning, as I entered her chamber and found her 
fondling her infant, ‘that to-day is my birthday ? 
I am twenty years old to-day.’ 

“‘IT kissed her cheek, offered my kind wishes 
for her and her child’s happiness, but the tears 
rose to my eyes, for I feared that she might never 
see another birthday, and I knew that her hus- 
band was even then planning a journey for her 
benefit. 

“They were absent but a few months; Clara 
pined to return to her home and to her child, and 
she was gratified. Her husband purchased a 
beautiful residence near the city, and surrounded 
her with all the luxuries which love could devise 
or wealth could purchase, in the vain hope of pro- 
longing her existence. 

“T had not seen Clara for some weeks, and one 
bright afternoon in the early summer, I prevailed 
upon a friend to drive me out to see her. 

“What a beautiful drive that was. Our road 


was bordered on each side by beautiful summer 


residences, each embowered by shade trees, 


among which one might notice the deep green of 
the China tree with its fragrant clusters of lilac 
flowers, the graceful Alanthus and delicate Mi- 
mosa, and the bright glossy green of the live 
oak, that pride of our southern forests; richly 
cultivated gardens, in which bloomed flowers ot 
every hue, from the humble violet to the stately 
oleander and superb cape jasmine, were spread 
out before us, In many instances only s¢ parated 
from the road by hedges of Cherokee rose, whose 
pure white flowers contrast so beautifully with 
the deep green of its polished leaves. 

“*T'was a beautiful spot that new home of 
Clara’s; and when I reached it, 1 found her hus- 
band sitting on the gallery. He assisted me from 


the carriage, and in answer to my inquiries con- 
cerning Clara, replied that she was very feeble, 
but he added—‘ She will be glad to see you.’ I 
followed him to her room. 

“She was lying half buried in the cushions of 
her couch, which had been drawn betore an open 
window, through which the sweet south breeze 
came laden with the perfume of the China blos- 
soms and the sweet breath of the yellow jas- 
Oh! how fearfully had she changed. Her 


ly that 


mine. 
whole appearance showed but too plait 
consumption had claimed its victim. She told 
me that she would spend the summer with her 
mother, and ‘when I return home,’ she added, 
‘you will be often with me, dear—will you not 
spend the winter here with me?’ I couldscarcely 
restrain my emotions, as I took her wasfed hand 
i 


in mine and promised all she required. 
“My visit was never claimed. Before the 
winter Clara was laid in the silent tomb, leaving 


‘ 


to us the memory of her short life, as of a beauti- 
ful dream, vanished too quickly. 

‘Alas! how many of the fair young daughters 
of our land die thus in the loveliness of youth! 
Oh! would that my warning voice could arouse 
mothers to the necessity of taking more care to 
strengthen the constitution of their children by 

One of the greatest merits of the 
+] 


Lady’s Book is, that it constantly urges this duty, 


early training. 


and shows how the Health and Beauty of our sex 


can be best and longest preserved.”’ 
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THE MILLINER’S 


LOVE. 


BY MAURICE O'QUILL, ESQ. 


I Love my needle well— 

Though tempered ‘tis with tears, 
Which oft at midnight fell 

In scalding stream that seres. 


I love my needle well— 

For in its little eye 
A tear hath seemed to swell, 
When mist o’er mine would lie. 


I love my needle well— 
For every stitch hath brought 
One of the crumbs that quell 
The pang with hunger fraught. 


I love my needle well— 

Though such a stitch be bred— 
*Tis one, my pulse can tell, 

To my poor shroud I wed. 











CHURCH OF 


Tats Church, just being completed, in Four- 
nth street, near Sixth Avenue, New York, for 
the Rev. Dr. Seabury, is remarkable for its strik- 
ng originality and beauty. It is entirely unlike 


. and for its cost, 


iny other building in the country 
s not equaled in style and appropriateness. It is 
nilt upon a lot 100 feet by 103, of a cruciform 
plan, with a lofty tower and spire at the northeast 
corner, and a porch on the south sid 


The en- 
tire root is shown, the re being no ce ilin A The 


Its inte rior construction 1s peculiar. 





roof is supported by arched ribs, with tracery 


nd spandrils, and varnished so as to show thi 
vrain of the wood. 

There is no gallery, except that in the west 
transept, where the organ loft is placed, which is 
found to be the best location for the music. 

The windows are also peculiar. There is on 
the front a seven-fold lancet window, forty feet 
high. In the east transept there is a five-fold 
incet; in the chancel a triple lancet; under the 
rgan loft two double lancets. and in the organ 
There 
s also in the east transept, over the quintuple 
All these are of the 


olt two single lancets and one circular. 


tancet, a triangular window. 





THE 





ANNUNCIATION. 


richest enameled glass, the most beautiful in the 
city, though not the most ornate. 

A splendid first class organ, just completed for 
this church by Mr. Jardine, was burned in the 
conflagration which destroyed his factory and 
; It is to be 





rch, in Antony street. 
rebuilt without delay. 
The pews, one hundred and twenty-four in 
number, and capable of seating eight hundred 
; 


are of oak, and are unequaled by any- 
The floor is of 


persons, 
thing of the kind in the city. 
brown stone tiles. The altar is of brown stone, 
and the sedilia, stalls, pulpit, &c., of oak. 

Over the altar is a magnificent bas relief, by 
H. K. Brown, representing the Annunciation. It 
is in the purest style of art, and is unequaled by 
any other American production of the kind. 
There are many peculiarities of the arrangement 
of the chancel, pulpit, &c., whiich must be seen 
to be understood. 

The building is of gray stone. 
ments the front gable, another the rear, and one 
The spire is one hundred and 


A cross orna- 


upon the spire. 
eighty feet high, and is covered with galvanized 
iron, as is also the entire roof. 
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Tne hill-sides of Jordan are 

Oer the pomegranates th 
night; 

The oak and the poplar on 

And the willow tree weeps 

The roses of Sharon shed d 

On the wave that in sorrow 


For it loved their sweet 


So charily screened by the 


There loud y re-echo His 
As Jesus goes forth to th 

On, on through the forest o 
By hills of Abarim that pe 





The mountains of 
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rhe valley o 
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(sy wave 
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Like silver the “ water of J 


On hill-sides of T 
At the sound of 1 r la 


Each grotto rings out w 


Of pilgrims afar in the valk 


Rig 


ht calm is His forehead 


Though the way leads him d 
As he tells of strange sorro 
When Hebrew shall mock 


He tells them of horror. « 
That wi Him alone 
When the knee shal! 


pale, 


eave 


wax 


And the princes of Hell in th 


He tells of the rising. more 


BARTIMEUS. 


ywn their soft leaves, 
ring receives, 


river's green shore, 


amore. 
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to the 
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valley lie down— 
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they passed to the fold. 
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y of palms. 


ht fearless His tread, 
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Ww to the homes of the dead 
sy { contest and shame, 
at the Nazarite name. 


Than the hills shining round 
He tells of the home that th 
To them, for His sake, in the 
Then stilled was the s , 
And silent they passed tot 
There Romans were rulers 


The sceptre might wield 


There the mighty were fa 
Fell down in the dust wher 
The morning uprose from t 
And Jesus went forth at th 


Sweet matins were poured 


And the anthem was swelled by the | 


Herod w 


And his palace walls gk 
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The household of 


i¢ iver 
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And fragrance rained down wit 
Each reed of the valiey upbore its 
The spikenard and safiron; and mi 
A lily was bending, a tea wh 
Seemed glistening with joy i $ 
Ah, He, like “a lily ‘mong thorns 
Wept sorrowitul tears over mountai 
But who is he there in yon ¢ t 
With a hand on his ear benc y 
Sits crying alound—and w 
Is tainting at length, in the eff ‘ 

— 

i 

Ah, little know they of the faith a 
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MODEL COTTAGES. 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





e ee _ , 
Cottaze in the old English manner, containing is a door to the dairy, d; and another toa lobby, 
on the ground floor a living-room, kitchen, and which leads to the water closet, e, and to the 
other conveniences, with two bed-rooms over. common entrance porch, f. There are a cow- 
house, g, a pig-sty, h, and a place for hay and 
Accommodation.—From the front porch, fig. 1, straw, ?. 
entran 3 to a passage and stairease, 
. . Ne @ 
h leads on the left to a living-room, }, og. 5 
X10; and on the right, to a kitchen, ec, [ r - “~ 
ley ow . . . : —— me, | 
~X14": trom which ther Ss a cioset, or coal | 
ir under the stairs. From the kitchen there } i } 
Fig. 1 = =e 6 
| 
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The chamber floor, fig. 2, contains two good 
bed-rooms, k, 12’ 10’, and 2, one of which has a 
fire-place. 

Construction —The walls are of brick, nine 
inches thick, and the partitions are of brick nog- 
ging flat. The roof is slated, and the chimney 
stacks are of bricks set angularly. ‘These angu- 
lar chimneys are thus constracted:—the shaft 








being finished square, as shown in fig. 3, an earth- 

enware circular flue-pipe is placed over the open- 

ing of the chimney, and the square flue is made 

to unite smoothly with it by being pargeted with 

mortar made of fresh lime and powdered brick. 

Bricks are then built round the upright pipe, leav- 
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hese } pes may be from nine to thirteen inches, 
according to the size of the fire-place below 
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LETTER OF 


Tue advantage of sending young persons who 
are deaf and dumb, to institutions where they 
may receive instruction, is not sufficiently known 
throughout this community. The fact that such 
institutions exist, and that deaf mutes are in- 
structed, may be known as a simple fact, but that 
their minds may be enlightened so that they may 
become useful members of society, and furnish 
the means of rational enjoyment to others, is not 
sufficiently public to awaken an interest in the 
minds of benevolent individuals in society, and 
induce them to use their influence in getting such 
persons into institutions of the kind. 

The following letter is one of the weekly ex- 
ercises of a young deaf mute female, who lately 
left the institution in this city, after being under 
its instruction five and a half years, and has gone 
It was written with- 
out any intention of being published, and is wholly 


to the bosom of her family. 


uncorrected, but as it may serve to show the ca- 
pabilities of deaf mutes, it is offered for insertion. 


N. 


A Letter froma young sailor, while on an island, 
to his mother in New York, relating his unfor- 
tunate condition. 


On an unknown island, Sept. 21st, 1841. 

My pearest mMoTHER—I will now tell you 
about how foolish and thoughtless I was when I 
refused to accept your kindest advice. Besides 
this, ] will relate about the wrecked ship in which 
Ihave been employed. I had suffered a tedious 
voy we. 

I am now on a lonely island, with no friends to 
comfort me, nor men to take care of me, nor 
even a person to be about me, except some wild 
small beasts ramble about the island. 

While Iam on this island, 1 have never seen 
any people except two savage Turks, who came 
here ina small boat. They have come for hunt- 
ing a few wild turkeys, &c., for their own food. 
They did not know I was here, for I hid myself 
on the tree from them, lest they would kill me. 
They are very strange and wild in appearance— 
but stop, my thought has run too fast in writing 
about them. I must now speak about my story. 

I remember while I was sitting by the window 
and looking toward the grand ocean, and medi- 
tating in some time—I then said to you, “‘I want 
to go to sea and become a sailor, for I love to live 
on water better than on the ground.’’ But you 
said, “‘O my dear son, I will never consent to let 
you go, if you decide to go to sea.”’ 
my memory. 


It stayed in 

But at last, finding you could not 

consent to my hundred repetitions, so I deter- 
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A DEAF 


GIRL. 


mined to run away from you. You may know it 
never did make me very happy a single day since 
I deserted you, for the consciousness of having 
done wrong still followed me. I came to the 
shore, and asked the captain of the vessel if he 
could take me into his vessel as a sailor. He 
gladly let me to go in. I sailed. In two days 
after the vessel had quitted the shore, whena heavy 
storm came on. It was a very dreadful storm. 
I became alarmed at first, but the crew told me 
that they were accustomed to the storms, as it 
did not look very dangerously. But some hours 
had passed—the storm became rather high and 
dangerous. The waves arose up like mountains. 
The vessel was rocked by the waves, which 
caused the masts to be broken down. The crew 
toiled about, working the vessel with greatest 
Many passengers were 
frightened and pale as death. Little children 
screamed and cried about. The crew threw 
many things from the vessel overboard for mak- 
ing the vessel to light up, but still the storm con- 
tinued. I helped with the crew in climbing the 
ropes, but I was knocked down in the water by 
the strong wave. I tried to swim toward the 
vessel, but could not. I became senseless for 
some hours. At last I awoke by the warmth of 
] found myself to be on 

I supposed myself to 
I sat down 


trouble and distress. 


the sun on my body. 
the shore of the island. 
have been cast on it by the waves. 
and cried bitterly when I saw the miserable place. 
The more I cried when I remembered my mo- 
ther. I truly repented that I had despised your 
entreaties for my not going to sea. I have suf- 
fered much for my disobedience. I have deserved 
it. I continued to cry until my eyes could not 
afford more tears. I arose and walked about most 
sadly. You, my dear mother, cannot imagine 
how I have felt and suffered here. I felt hungry. 
I could not find 
anything for me to eat except a few clams on the 
I could not eat raw clams. There was 
Then I found some flints. I made 
fire by the flints. I roasted the clams on the fire, 
and ate them with good appetite. It refreshed 
me very well. The climate here is pleasant and 
I viewed over the ocean, and saw no ves- 
sels, but only two very small islands, which ae 
seen some distance from here. This island has 
some sandy ground, which yields some trees and 
When dark night comes, I have no 
bed to sleep on. I was obliged to sleep on the 
tree, for I heard some savage animals howling 
and quarreling about the place in the night. 

I cannot write more now, for the Turks wish 
to leave the island soon. The savage Turks 
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I went about to seek for food. 


shore. 
no fire there. 


warm. 


wild herbs. 
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would not like to have me go with them, but they 
would be willing to take my letter, and they 
would send it in the first opportunity to the peo- 
ple who would come to America in the vessel. 
And now, my dearest mother, I can’t tell you 


when I shall see you, but I hope to see you in a 
few months. Will you forgive all in what I have 
made you unhappy before I left you? 

I am your repentant son, 


S. H 





TO 


. 


MY FLOWERS. 


BY SOPHIA A. LAKE 


Ye are beautiful, my flowers; I love you all full well, 

From the little timid violet or the moss’s fairy bell, 

To the tall, imperious dahlia, in her gay and glittering 
sneen, 

As she blooms in silent grandeur, the proudest in her 


mien. 


Sweet rose, thou art a favorite in the cool and dewy 
morn, 

Thou sendest forth thy fragrance, on the zephyr’s wing 
tis borne 

Tarough shady grove, o'er verdant lawn, and to the leafy 
bower— 

Ah, truly thou art beautiful, thou rich and queenly flower! 


I love ye all, my flowers—verbena’s corymbs bright, 
And the fair lily’s glossy cup, so brilliant in the light; 
Carnation, pink and pansy, and the gaudy coronal 
Which proud tigridia waves aloft, I love ye one and all. 


But there is one among the rest, with little petals white, 

Shining amid the pale green leaves, like stars that deck 
the night— 

A type of purity and truth, whose flexile branches wave 

At every gentle motion of the silent breath of eve. 


When twilight comes with gentle sway, and nature's 
calm and still, 

When visions of the future cheer, or blessed memories 
thrill, 

Tis then, with unpretending grace, and modest air and 
mien, 

Thou sendest up thy rich perfume, my own loved jessa- 


mine 


From thee I turn with soul subdued, and upward lift 
mine eyes, 

Where all the bright and shining hosts are sparkling in 
the skies; 

*Tis then I long to view the climes where holy angels 
sing 


Their praises to the holiest, our Father, Friend and King 


In that blest land of heavenly love, the flowers never 
fade ; 

They bloom forever always bright—their ransom Jesus 
paid 

We loved them here—they’re gone before—but soon we 
hope to meet 

Where every sorrow is unknown, at our bless‘d Sa- 


viour’s feet. 


nnn > tO 


A SONG. 


BY I. 5. 


w 


Air—“ When twilight dews are falling soft.” 


Wuewn morning brings its hour of joy 
To maidens young and gay, 

And birds their sweetest notes employ 
To usher in the day, 

From all on earth that’s bright and fair, 
My spirit turns to thee; 

Lonely and sad ascends my prayer, 
And from the world I flee. 


There’s joy for me in the deserts drear, 
And by the murm’ring stream ; 
There I can wander without fear, 
And of my Ellen dream. 
I love to roam along the shore, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 
Amid its billows’ ceaseless roar, 
I fondly think of thee. 


Within my breast a chord vibrates 
To every note of wo, 
Aud hopelessly my soul awaits 
Her days of grief below 
The clouds that fly, the winds that sigh, 
Have sympathy with me; 
Gladly would I lie down and die, 
That I might dwell with thee. 


Nor blushing morn nor maiden’s eye, 
Though full of joy and glee, 

Can charm away my misery 
Or banish thoughts of thee 

Still by my side my wife shall sit, 
At least in fancy’s eye, 

Nor from my soul her memory fl 
Til we shall meet on high 








THE WORK TABLE. 


CROCHET.—D’°OYLEY. 





Steel crochet needle, No. 19, standard guage. Taylor's 
white or drab Mecklenburg thread. 

Make a chain of 9 stitches. Work 1 single stitch in the 
first stitch, to make it round. 

Ist round. 1 chain, 1 treble; repeat 9 times. 
2d round. 2 chain, miss 1,2 treble in the 1 chain of Ist 
round; repeat 10 times. 

3d round. 3 chain, miss 2,3 treble in the 2 chain of the 
2d round; repeat 10 times. 

4th round. 3 chain, miss 3,5 treble in the 3 chain of 
the 3d round; repeat 10 mes. 

Sth round. 1 chain, miss 5, 4 treble, 3 chain, 4 treble; 
these 8 treble are all to be worked in the 3 chain of the 
4th round; repeat 10 times. 

6th round. 5 chain, miss 4, 3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble; 
these 6 treble are all to be worked in the 3 chain of the 


5th round; * 5 chain, miss 9, 3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in 
the 3 chain of the Sth round; repeat * 10 times. 





* Our readers will please read the Instructions to Be- 
ginners, in the January number, and notice the particu- 
lar use of the star. 


7th round. 5 chain, miss 11, 3treble, 3 chain, 3 treble 
these 6 treble are to be worked in the 3 chain of the 6th 
round; repeat 10 times 

Sth round. 3 chain, miss 5, 1 treble, 3 chain, mias 5, 3 
treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in the 3 chain of the 7th round: 
repeat 10 times. 

3 chain, miss 5, 3 treble, 3 chain, miss 5, 3 
treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in the 3 chain of the 8th round: 
repeat 10 times. 

10th round. 5 chain, miss 7, 1 treble, 5 chain, migs 7, 
3 treble, 3 chain, 3 treble in the 3 chain of the 9th round: 
repeat 10 times. 

llth round. 5 chain, miss 5, 1 plain, 7 chain, miss 5, 1 
plain, 5 chain, miss 5, 7 treble in the 3 chain of the 10th 
round; repeat 10 times, and fasten off, and either finish 
with the scallop edging, as in No. 13, or the following 
fringe : 

Cut the thread in pieces of three inches, put the needle 
in a stitch of the work, take 2 viecke of the thread, dou- 
ble them on the needle, and draw them through; then 
draw the ends through the loop. 


Mh round. 
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A BABY’S KNITTED BONNET. 





Honey-comb in two colors. One ounce of white and pale- 
blue Berlin wool in half-ounce skeins, as joins spoil the 
appearance of the work; two needles, pointed at both 
ends, No. 13, and a bonnet shape to cover wiih the work, 


are re quired 


For the crown, cast on 22 stitches with the white wool. 
(A back row.) 
and knit the row with it as follows :—bring the wool for- 


Ist row. Fasten on the blue wool, 
ward, slip a stitch, knit 1, repeat throughout the row. 
This row is not repeated. 

2d row. (A back row with the white wool) beginning 
Bring the 
white wool forward, slip the loops, and purl the stitches. 


atthe same end of the pin as the last row. 


3d row. (A front row with the white wool.) Knit all 
the stitches and slip the loops 

4th row. (A front row with the blue wool.) Bring the 
wool forward, slip a stitch, pass the woo! round the nee- 
dle, and pur! or seam the loop and stitch together. 

Sth row. (A back row with the white wool.) Purl the 
stitches and slip the loops. 

6th row. (A front row with the white wool.) Knit the 
stitches and slip the loops. 

7th row. (A back row with the blue wool.) Bring the 
wool torward, slip a stitch, knit the loop, and stitch to- 
gether throughout the row. 

Repeat from the second row. When you have knitted 
the pattern two or three times over, increase one stitch 
at each end of the pin in the 3d and 6th rows, by knitting 
twice in the same stitch, until you have 38 stitehes; then 
decrease until you have your original number. Through- 
out the bonnet you must increase in these two rows. 

For the front, cast on 118 stitches, continue the pattern 
as for the crown; when your work is 1} inch deep, cast 
off 9 stitches at each end for the back; continue for 4 
patterns without increase, then increase as in the crown 
until you have 120 stitches. 
crease ; then decrease for 3 patterns, take up the stitches, 
about 38 at each side, knit 10 rows with the white wool, 
and cast off. 


Knit 2 patterns without in- 


Curtain.—Cast on ®6 stitches with the blue wool, in- 
crease at the beginning and end of every other row; 
when 47 rows deep, knit an edge to match the front with 
white wool, and cast off. 

Feather.—Cast on 11 stitches with double wool (one 
white and one blue), knit plain knitting until the piece is 
nearly three-quarters of a yard long, cast off 2 stitches 
and pull out the needle; put this piece into a cool oven 
for a few hours; unravel the nine stitches, and sew the 
edge of 2 stitches on a piece of stiff ribbon wire. Trim 
the bonnet with cord and tassels and satin ribbon strings. 

The bonnet represented in the picture is 14 inches 
round the top of the crown, and 16} round the head. 
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It requires half a pound of dark three-ply fleecy and two 
ounces of white, two long pins No. 3, and four short ones 


No. 8. 


Begin with the dark wool. Cast on 67 stitches and 


knit two ridges. Purl t row, knit 3 stitches, knit two to- 
gether, knit 1 stitch passing the wool three times round 
the pin, knit 2 together, repeat to the end of the row. 
Purl the next row, but when you come to the treble stitch, 
knit the first loop of it, purl the second and kuit the third 


} 
nm 





Knit 1 row, increasing without a hole | st 
Knit 2 ridges 


in eleven 
Knit 1 row, increasing 1 stitch in six, and 
then, having 85 stitches on the pin, Knit as follows :— 
Ist row. Kuit 1 stitch, increase by bringing the wool 
forward and knitting 1 four times; repeat to the end of 
2d row. Purl 


Decrease by knitting 2 together, knit 5, de- 


the row 
3d row 
crease again; repeat. 4th row. Pur! 
Sth row 
Purl 


7th row. 


Decrease, kuit 3, decrease; repeat. 6th row. 


Like the first S&hrow. Purl. 


%h row. Like the third. 10th row. Purl 

llth row. Knit. 12th row. Purl 

13th row. Knit 1, increase and knit 1 stitch six times; 
repeat. 

14th row. Purl 2 together, purl 9, purl 2 together 


15th row. Decrease, knit 7, decrease; repeat. 16th 
row. Purl. 

17th row. 
row. Purl. 


Repeat from row 13, omiiting the decrease in row 14, 


Decrease, knit 5, decrease; repeat. 15th 


which will bring the number of stitches right for the fol- 
lowing pattern, in which all the rest of the cape (the 
border excepted) is to be knitted. 

ist row. Decrease, increase and knit 1 five times, 
bring forward and knit 2 together; repeat the same to 
the end of the row. 2d row. Pur! 
3d row. Decrease, knit 9, decrease; repeat. 
Purl. 


Decrease, knit 7, decrease; repeat. 


4th row 
Sth row. 
6th row. Purl 

Repeat the pattern. Then, to make the armholes, knit 
27 stitches (¢. ¢. three repetitions of the pattern), leaving 
the remainder of the row, until this piece is deep enough 
for the armhole. Knit the back part and the other side 


in the same manner. Continue the pattern, with the 
whole rows again, until you can count 15 scallops from 
the top of the cape. 

Tie on the white wool and knit 1 row plain. Knit 7 rows 
in moss-stitch (i. ¢. alternately 1 stitch knit and 1 purl 
throughout), increasing without a hole 1 stitch at each 
end of every other row. Fasten on the dark wool, kuit 
1 row and cast off. 


Pick up 72 stitches round the throat, and knit the same 














THE WORK TABLE. 


Repeat the 4 first 
rows of the pattern, and knit on the white border like 


pattern as the cape for the collar 


the bottom of the cape, increasing at the corners in the 
same manner 

Pick up 80 stitches down the front of the cape and col- 
lar. knit with the white wool, purling the stitches of the 
collar and knitting those of the cape. Finish this border, 
and knit that of the other front like the rest of the border. 

To knit the hanging sleeves, pick up 18 stitches on each 
of 3 pins, No. 8, round the armhole, and knit the same 
pattern, only substituting plain knitted for the purled 
rows. Finish with a border like the rest, and put cord 
and tassels to the throat, to fasten the cape. It can be 
lined or not at pleasure 

The stitch of the cape is very prettily done with Strutt’s 
cotton No. 6, and Knitting-pins No. 9, for quilts, tidies, 
fish and bread-tray napkins, or anything that looks well 
in stout Knittin With thread or Berlin wool, and nee- 
dies Nos. 14,1 


pin-cushion covers, toilette covers, DOyleys, bags, scarfs 


r 
‘ 


or 20, it looks very well for fine tdies, 


and shawls; it is also very handsome for a Shetland 
shawl with Shetland wool, and needles Nos. 3 to 8, ac- 
cording to fancy 


SHETLAND WOOL RUFFLE 





Four needles No. 17. 


Cast 30 stitches on each of 2 needles and 32 on the 
third. Purl ard knit two stitches alternately, until the 
ruffle is two inches deep Purl 3 rounds 

Purl one round, passing the wool under instead of over 
he needle. Knit 1 stitch, passing the wool over instead 
purl 1, 
Knit one inch in these diternate stitches 


f wnder the needle; passing the wool under 
Make a stitch 


by passing the wool round the needle, knit 2 together; 





repeat all round 


Knit 2 and purl 2 for four rounds. Knit and purl one 


round, making a stil 





h by passing the wool round the 
needle, between every two purled stitches 

Two rounds without increase, knitting the knitted 
stitches and purling the purled. 

One ronnd, increasing between the knitted stitches. 

Two rounds without increase 

One round, increasing 2 in the purled stitches, in this 
way: purl 1, make 1, purl 1, make 1, pur! 1. 

Two rounds without increase. 

One round, increasing twice in the knitted stitches. 
Two rounds without increase 

One round, increasing 2 in the purled stitches (leaving 
3 stitches between the increase stitches). 

Two rounds without increase. 

One round, increasing 2 in the knitted stitches. Two 
rounds purled and cast off. 

When the ruffle is finished, turn in the two inches pre- 
ceding the three purled rounds 


GENTLEMAN'S SLIPPERS. 





Two needles No. 11, and three-ply fleecy of various colors— 
black, geranium, gray and clouded blue 


11* 
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The stitch for the whole of the slipper is—half knit a 
stitch, knit the other half of the stitch and the next one 
together, taking them at the back. 

The colors may be varied—two rows black, 8 rows 
clouded blue, 2 black, 2 geranium, 4 gray, 2 geranium, 
or any other shading at the fancy of the knitter. 

For shaping the slipper, cast on 22 stitches, increase 
one stitch in the first stitch and one stitch in the last 
stitch of every alternate row. When you have but one 
increased stitch at the beginning, and the same at the 
end of a row, let this stitch be only plain knitted, but 
when you have two stitches, knit them like the rest of 
the row. Increase in this manner until you have fifty 
stitches. 

Knit 4 rows without increasing. 

Knit 1 row, increasing as before. 

Knit 6 rows without increasing. 

Knit 1 row with increase 

Knit 7 rows without increase. 

Increz Knit 7 rows 
Kuit | row with increase and 3 without. 





se again 


Leaving 18 stitches at each end of the row, knit the 92 
stitches in the middle for 6 rows, and cast them off. 

Knit the 18 stitches on one side, sloping the side near 
the sole a little, by increasing one stitch every eighth 
row, until the quarter is long enough, and finish the other 
side to correspond. 

The slippers are to be made up by a shoemaker. 


TASSEL COVER. 





Fine knitting cotton and rather @ large-sized steel crochet 
needle. 

Zegin with a chain of 52 loops, crochet round in the 
double stitch until your work is the depth of the fringe 
of the tassel; decrease to half the number of stitches by 
Crochet 7 or 8 rounds, decrease 
again: crochet 3 rounds and fasten off. 


taking 2 loops as 1 


Covers for curtain tassels may be made in the same 
manner with clouded fleecy or cotton. 

German way of casting on.—Loop on one stitch, pass 
the second needle through it, knit a stitch, pass it on the 
left-hand needle without taking the right-hand needle 
out; knit another stitch. Continue to knit in this manner 
until you have the number of stitches required. 


FISH NAPKIN. 











Double crochet stitch. 

With coarse knitting cotton, make a chain of 30 loops. 
Crochet round this piece, making in the first round an 
extra loop stitch at each end. In the second round, in- 
crease two stitches at each end; continue to increase 
every other round sufficiently to keep the work flat. 
When the napkin is 14 inches wide, crochet one round, 
increasing a jioop stitch after every stitch; crochet 3 
rounds; in the 4th, increase after every two stitches; 
crochet 4 rounds; these nine rounds form a ruff to lay in 
flutes round the dish. 


FISH NAPKIN, WITH OPEN BORDER. 


Begin as for the preceding pattern, and crochet the 
centre of the fish napkin in Dresden stitch; for the in- 
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crease, work twice in the same stitch. When itis wide 
enough, begin the border as follows:—Iist round—cro- 
chet twice in every stitch. 2d round—make 1 loop 
stitch, twist the cotton round the needle, and pass the 
needle through the first loop of your work, catch the 
cotton and pull it through, you will have 3 stitches on 
the needle, catch the cotton and pull it through two of 
them, catch it again and pull it through the remaining 2 
stitches; repeat all round. In the following rounds it 
will be unnecessary to increase, but pass the needle 
through the hole instead of through a loop. Five rounds 
of open work will be deep enough for the frill. 

Table mats may be made in a similar manner with 
clouded fleecy, working in a stout cord to make them 


thick and firm. 





NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


BANK-NOTE 









Tuat the Art of 
Engraving is de- 
stined to reach a 
high degree of ex- 
cellence in this 
country, and at no 
very distant day, 
cannot be Joubted. 
The progress made 
within the last few 
years, especially 
in the department 
of Bank-Note En- 
graving, is 
remarkable; and with the same steady encouragement 
for works of larger and more permanent interest, which 
can hardly fail to arise, there need be no fear but that 
artists will be found to supply any reasonable demand. 
With the acknowledged mechanical aptitude of the 
American mind, and the growing love for the beautiful 
and the true which marks our age, it cannot be that we 
must continue much longer to look to the burins of the 
French or English engravers for the best ornaments of 
the parlor or boudoir, or that our publishers should look 
to Cheapside alone for illustrations of American produc- 
tions! We have no “ Boydells” among us; and as yet 
no such names as James Heatu, Suarpr, STRANGE or 
Bartoiozzt; but neither have we yet pictures of a true 
stamp, deserving the wide-spread celebrity of the best 
works of these great artists. Let our painter arise able 


quite 


ENGRAVING. 


to create the enthusiastic demand for engraved multiph- 
cation of his works, which made the golden days of Eng- 
lish art and English print-publishing. and engravers with 
genius to do justice to the great thoughts of the great 
painter would not be sought in vain, even on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The introduction of steel in place of copper-plates, while 
it has greatly increased the power of multiplying prints, 
has also enhanced the difficulty of producing works of a 
large size; and to this it is mainly owing that the system 
of “a division of labor” has grown up, which threatened 
to degrade this beautiful art to a mere mechanical trade. 
Thus far, however, in this country, we have no huge 
“Engraving Manufactories,” with * hands” as numerous 
as those of Briareus, assorted and labeled as per ability, 
into “skies,” “backgrounds,” “trees,” “interiors,” “ flesh,” 
“draperies,” &c., unless a New York concern, now de- 
funct, which flooded the magazines for years with its 
preposterous * Dick”-ERINGS, could be called such. And 
thank Heaven that it is so—that there are few among 
us, willing to forego the hope of honorable distinction 
even for the sake of. certain employment, a regular 
weekly stipend, and exemption from the “ cares of busi- 
ness.” We can dispense with the labored patchwork of 
these establishments for at least some years to come. 

In the highest walks of book illustration we have yet 
much to achieve, and it may be long before such exqui- 
site gems of art as “ Rogers’ Poems,” “Italy,” &c., shall 
issue from the American atelier; but the day will as- 
suredly come, and we shall boast of our * Findens,” 
“ Watts,” ’"—of our * Stothards,” “ Cor- 
bouids,” 
justly the pride of English art, will be paralleled in our 
own bright land. Yet even now, in the production of 
such works as Willis’, Bryant’s and Halleck’s Poems, 
we have an earnest of what may be expected by and by 


“Stocks,” * Doos > 


*Cattermoles,” and the long list of names so 


—proof positive that excellence is not confined to one 
side of the Atlantic. 

Of the Annuals we have spoken at some length in our 
last number; and however much we may regret their 
decline, we consider the works we have last named of 
a much higher and more permanent value. 

Bur it is in the department of BANK NOTE ENGRAVING 
that the true greatness of our artists shines conspicuously. 
While the salaried die-does (or die-doings) of the mint 
are a disgrace to the country, and altogether below con- 
tempt in design and execution, our banks have, with the 
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keen instinct of interest, contrived to enlist the best pro- 
ductions of the burin to beautify the “promises” which 
are so very hard to keep—even a sample of! And now, 
while we are on the subject, is there not really danger, 
Messrs. Danforths, Toppans, Rawdons, Drapers & Cos., 
if you go on improving the next ten years over your 
present efforts as you have over those of the past, that 
your work will be “too handsome for anything ?”—that 
your notes will mot pass, but be framed and suspended 
(whether the bank is or not) as worksofart? Just think 
of it! We put it to you, Mr, Casuter Epmonps, if it is 
not as bad as “ facing the enemy” to pay out those smooth 
spick-and-span new bills, with the charming vignettes 


and end pieces? We ask Casuter Prass if it does not 


go against the grain to shell out the enchanting notes of 


his “Iron Bank,” so exquisitely pictured by Casilear, 
into the hard hands of the iron men of the Housatonic 
region? At all events, we are at a loss upon any other 
theory to understand the slowness with which these in- 
valuable “ masterpieces” come into our possession. This, 
too, may explain the proverbial difficulty of ever getting 
anything in the shape of a bank note from your real 
artist! 

But seriously, the improvement that has been made in 
this department of art is truly wonderful, and does infi- 
nite credit to the genius of American engravers and de- 
signers. Some of the most important inventions and 
discoveries have grown out of the call for greater se- 
curity than could be obtained by the methods in practice 
fifteen or twenty years ago—the steel plate, first used by 
our countryman Perkins; the Aardened steel die and 
roller (also of Perkins), and the method of transferring, 
by which fine lettering is now multiplied, even for bank 
plates, with the greatest ease and rapidity; the medal 
ruling machine of ASA SPENCER; the combined acid, by 


which the “biting in” of steel is made as certain and 


perfect as by aquafortis on copper, also the invention of 


this remarkable man and acute artist. When to these is 
added the best skill of our best engravers, CasILEaR, 
Curney, CusuMan, ANDREWS, PEASE. ALFRED Jones, and 
such designers as Tuomas, Wetr, CasiLear, &c.. though 
their names are never heard in the “bank parlor” or 


seen in the “signs” of the bank note companies, we 


need not be surprised that what was once but a mere 


money-making trade, should have risen to the dignity of 


a beautiful art. Let our readers compare the harmo- 
nious results obtained by these means with the discord- 


ant notes of a former day—the “ sftoped-out” ornaments 


of Peter Maverick; the “tnprored dirs” (punches) of 


Brewster and the “graphic company ;” the “ geometric 
lathe work” of the old Fairman Co.; 


types” of Perkins, of Newburyport; not to mention the 


the clumsy “ stereo- 
“wonderful works” of A. Reed, with his one design—that 
forlorn female, with a Grecian nose and a fool's cap, now 
standing up for “ Liberty,” now lying for “ Justice,” and 
anon tortured into a personification of “ Hope.” or such 
other hobgoblin as the taste or fancy of the “ directors” 
of that day might dictate. And now, let the banks 
but do their duty as the engraver has his, (before the 
legislature compels them,) and refuse to re-issue their 
worn or defaced paper, and the community will be as 
safe from the devices of the counterfeiter as it is possible 
for the ingenuity of man to make it. 

The engravings for the “ Art Union” of New York are 
the most important prints of a suitable size for framing 
that have yet appeared in this country; for, however 
successful the copy of MorcueEn’s “Last Supper” by 
Burt, a pupil of A. L. Dick, it is but a copy after all— 
and however imposing the “Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence” by Duranp, it is a work of little merit 
as a piece of history, and less as a picce of art. The 
“ Ariadne” of the same artist is a better effort, and the 


RRA een 


flesh in parts is tenderly and delicately engraved, but 
generally there are the coldness of style and hardness 
of line that characterize the works of this admirable 
draughtsman and esteemed painter. The Art-Union print 
for the present year, “Sir Walter Raleigh parting with 
his Wife,” engraved by Burt after Levrze, is a perform- 
ance of considerable power, and of undoubted merit; yet 
ithas not the completeness and unity of a work of the 
highest order. The heads are vigorously wrought—that 
of Raleigh especially—end the lights are brilliant, and 
well managed as lights; but they appear to have cost 
too much, for the half tones and shadows lack clearness 
and cousistency—and the whole print is needlessly dingy 
foreven a prison scene. The draperies appear too much 
cut up by the abrupt changes in the coursing of the lines, 
and hang rather in shreds than folds. The figure of the 
jailer, however, is an exception, and is admirably ma- 
naged in every respect; and the whole of that part of the 
picture is given with great faithfulness and precision. 
As the work of a young artist, however, it is extremely 
creditable, and Mr. Burt has but to look more closely to 
his drawing, spend more time in toning his pictures, and 
get rid of some of the appearance of labor now so pain- 
ful in his works, to place himself in an enviable position 
as an artist and an engraver. 

The other prints of the “ Union,” with the exception of 
the “Caius Marius” by Schoif, (which is a coarse affair, 
without merit.) and one or two mezzotints, are capital 
specimens of engraving, and an acquisition to the parlor 
or portfolio of any coilector. The “ Nooning,” after 
Mount, by ALrrep Jones, is a genuine piece of nature, 
most admirably rendered. From the old apple tree, un- 
der which the group of hay-makers repose for their mid- 
day meal, to the rail fence that goes zigzag-ing through 
the sultry landscape, as such fences do; from the “ co- 
lored gentleman” asleep on the hay-cock, who is being 
tickled to consciousness by that straw just poked into 
his ear by the fun-loving urchin leaning over him, to the 
chap who lies kicking up his heels in the lazy luxary of 
do-nothingness—all is genuine, all charming. The me- 
chanical detail throughout is most excellent; the lines 





firm, clear and well-designed, tender and quiet in the 
shadows and half tints, yet in the lights they come out as 
brilliant as the lines of an epigram. The heads are well 
given, aud full of the peculiar humor of Mownrt’s pic- 
tures, while in tone and atmosphere it is greatly superior. 
“Sparking,” after Epmonps, also engraved by 





To the 
Joxrs, we may award the same palm of excellence. 
Never was pretty country lassie, seated cosily by an old- 
fashioned kitchen fire, listening with downcast eyes to 
“spark” beside her, done fuller justice than in 
this charming print. And never was “old lady” so in- 
dustriously bent on not hearing anything, while the pair- 
ing (of apples?) goes on, as the good dame in the pantry 
yonder. And never was light so cheerful or shadows 
so transparently quiet as those cast from the blazing logs 
in the chimney corner. It is a purely American picture, 
and fully worthy of the skillful engraving which Mr. Jones 


a young 


has bestowed upon it 

The plates for the Exploring Expedition already pab- 
lished, are among the best that have been engraved in 
this country ; and when itis recollected that the drawings 
were such as would drive a STANFIELD or a TURNER into 
hysterics, they may be looked upon with some com- 
placency. Such of the engravings for the natural his- 
tory portion as have come under our notice, are beauti- 
ful; and though we may lament that we have no one 
among us who can efch a snipe or snail with the exquisite 
fidelity of the late ALEXANDER Lawson, yet the country 
will not be disappointed in its expectations of a work of 
if ts ever com- 


great excellence from “ Drayton & Co., 
pleted! 
The illustrated edition of “Hauuecn’s Porms,” pub- 
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lished by the Appletons, after the manner of Longfellow 
and Bryant, is a neat volume, and has several engrav- 
ings of great merit by English and American artists 
The portrait of Halleck, by Cheney, is beautifully en- 
graved, clear and silvery, in tone and full of character 
The frontispiece, designed by Leutze, is a fine plate, as 
The 
in the title page, after Huntington, has little merit, and 


is the landscape of Durand by Smilie female head 


the picture of two “chimney sweeps” is coarse in every 
respect, and should not have place in a volume of such 
general excellence 

“ Wiis’ Poems,” from Carey & Hart, is a work of the 
highest excellence. 
more than that they are by Leurzx, and in his best style. 
The engravings, fifteen in number, are of decided supe- 
riority. Some of those by Wm. Humpureys are among 
the best plates he has ever produced, though the “ Monk 
of Vallambrosa” and the “ Wife’s Appeal” are not quite 
up to his The “ Melanie,” by Tucker, is 


“sleek” enough to have been done by a Yankee! And 


Of the designs, it is needless to say 


usual level 


“Daniel Boon,” by the same, is as smooth as so much 
foreground and distant moun- 





porcelain—rocks, foliag 
tains all of a piece, and about as destitute of distinctive 


character. Boos, we take it, made many good Arts in 
his day, but he never missed the mark more completely 
with the smooth bore now in hand! 


Mr. Tucker! The 
“Lady Jane.” by Pease, 


than in being “taken” 
texture, 
the 


More freedom, force and 
“Mother and Child” and 
are the best things he has done for years; 
of the author, by CuEney, is in a most capital style of 
portraiture, and one which we hope to see come more 


The only thing that mars the perfection of the 


and the head 


Into use. 
page is the hieroglyphic scraw! of an autograph, which, 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


by its extreme blackness, takes the attention too strongly, 
Do, Messrs. Pub- 


lishers, remedy this defect in your future editions 


and draws the color from the face 


Of works in progress we hear of none of any great 
importance. CASILEAR is busy upon the “Sybil” of 
Hewtineton for the New York Art-Union, 1848, and we 
Mr. 


in mezzctint for the 


have no doubt will produce a beautiful engraving 
Doxey will do the “ flat boatman” 
same Mr. SarrTaAltn is engaged upon Leutze’s 
fine picture of “John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots,” 
Art-Union of 1248, and if he does 
and himself, the subscribers count 
Mr still 
mains in Boston, engraving the unfinished works of All- 
His brother S. W. is in New York, and fully oc- 


institution 


for the Philadelphia 
Justice to the picture 
on receiving a fine work of art CHENEY re- 
ston 
cupied, we hear, with the crayon portraits his fine genius 
Mr. CusuMan divides 


his time between the graver and the pencil; his bank 


has made so deservedly popular 


note vignettes and miniatures are of the highest excel- 


lence. Room, corner of Seventh and Sansom streets 


Mr 


Geological Survey of the State of New York 


red on the steel plates for the 
The first 


ication. 


PEASE is still eng: 





volume — Pale ontology )is me arly re addy ior pul 


He has also a series of portraits in progress to illustrate 


Mr. Reev’s * Poets of America.” Office in the new 
Atheneum 

Mr. Wetcu is giving his attention to mezzotints. We 
have seen some of his portraits in that style of great ex- 


cellence. House, Union and Fourth street 
Mr. Watrer is also in the mezzotint line, and our 
readers will soon have an opportunity to judge of the 


quality of his productions in the * Book.” Room, Hart's 


Building 
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“Tury who can fill their veins with every hopeful, 
healthy thing around them, who imbibe the sunshine of 
the future, and transfuse life from realities not come as 
yet, their blood need never freeze ” 

Beautiful sentiments, and true, as regards the heart 
and the affections ;—these need never shrink ana grow 
cold at the approach of winter. The heart that has the 
true warmth of love, the pure, benevolent, disinterested 
wish to promote “good works” and do good, will feel an 
increase of the heavenly flame of love in the season 
when these works of charity are most needed. All the 
comforts we enjoy should lead us to comfort those who 
are less favored. The warmth of soul that those who 
have the means of showing kindness to others, can kin- 
die in their own bosoms, should be like a flame to warm 
the cold rooms of the poor and suffering. In our coun- 
try, the greatest suffering of the poor is from the want of 
fuel during the winter. Think, then, when your own 
hearth is bright and warm, of those who are shivering in 
their cold, dark rooms, or putting on their last chip of 
wood. And remember that God loveth the cheerful 
giver. 

One of the greatest pleasures of this season is the en- 
joyment of a good bright fire. Either in the social even- 
ing gathering around the fire-side, or in the solitary mus- 
ing of our own apartment, how pleasant it is to meet the 
warm, congratulating welcome of a bright hearth! 

Fire is, indeed, very beautiful—the most spiritual of all 


TABLE. 


the elements. Earth is defiling, water stagnates, air be- 
comes corrupt—but fire, glorious, glowing fire is ever 
the same pure, subtle, etherealizing and subduing. It 
never blends with or absorbs other substances, but re- 
fines, changes, separates; and then, casting them from 
its burning embrace, expires—leaving nothing resem- 
bling itself among the creations or ruins it has caused. 
Fire seems the representative of the power of God, and 
we do not wonder it has been an object of man’s wor- 
ship. 

LETTER-WRITING.—One of the best privileges of our 
age is the increased facility of written correspondence. 
This department of literature has always been the fa- 
vorite one for ladies. Here the fair sex has always ex- 
celled. The Letters of Mrs. Godolphin and Lady Mon- 
tague are superior, whether considered in their style of 
composition or power and justness of thought, to the 
writings of the scholars of their day. And in this de- 
partment, now so widely and freely opened to every pen, 
we think the talent and genius of woman may find its 
most appropriate sphere. 

The moral power of the press is often the theme of 
triumph and congratulation to those who would elevate 
mind to the supreme guidance of man’s destiny. The 
power of the press is truly immense, a broad and fertil- 
izing river, that rolls onward with increasing impetus, 
fertilizing wherever its waters may reach; we bless its 
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fullness and freshness, and its exhaustless fountains; but 
of private, written correspondences, those quiet rills of 
affection from the sheltered springs of domestic life, glid- 


ing so calmly on through the deepest shades of retired 








blossom, end cherishing a 


l and 


secluded sp« 
Yet these quiet rills are, to 


life, making the wiiderness 


every even barren 


few flowers in 


place, we take Uitle note 
the Nile of public literature, and consequently sentiment, 


+} 1 








like the gentle dropping of the spring clouds, which pre- 
pare the earth to receive benefit from the abundant rains 
The smaller showers will always do rood, thouch with- 
out a larger supply but a scanty harvest must be ex- 
pee ted; yet were the rain to pour only! orrents, the 
harvest would be deluged or uprooted, or perish from 
its oW yxurrancy 
Those who have felt, in their own | ts. the effect of 
Tits ilite purse \ tiers wil i ( init i iz 
or witnessed its effect in others, need t be told how 
strong a ond of sympathy it ¢ ites etm » the if 
ferent sec sof our count I, " membero 
I md family settle t r west, and 
mw es >w 1 ew I i 
! r to his ff sat llow ea y 
) i t t i rs i 
au how so s t r < rity ) ie 
place where Ae. s heir own, has s abe 
Nor does ulve rer torg oO $ 
fathers rrue, he has ano r! { ‘ s ! 
od s f 1 s heart ! ’ isio 1 
ter, insta ‘ sup a host r ons t 4 
pr t vith Y ist. his eariy d toys w 1 
his maturer plans and } = Hi s that 
} ppiness is not « ered { spo sown it 
but that his heart is drawn « vwions for th 
prosperity ofa that wide co t ’ t heh $s alicce- 
lions rauge in their journey seaury ine 
I remember once, while resi in Poston. performing 
the part of amanuensis tor a “or but ited we 


man of a neighboring town, whose son resided in Ken- 


tucky Betore her son lett home, she knew little of ge- 
raphy, except that of her own neighborhood The 
orizou that bounded her view hed bounded her curi- 
osity. But the letters of her son combined with his ab- 
sence to awaken an inte se desire, which could on y 


feel its atfectionate longings satisfied by knowing exactly 


She accord- 


Kentuck 


tracing its roads and rivers on the map as miuutely as 


where and with whom her child resided 





ingly studied the geography and history oi 


would an engineer exploring a new rout for a canal or 


railroad; and she eagerly treasured up all the informa- 
tion her son communicated, not forgetiing to inquire of 
every person she met what they knew of Kentucky, tll 
the state and its inhabitants seemed to her as Lamar as 
her own town and neighbors. 

I shall never forget the enthusiasm she expressed for 
the patriotic and hospitable character of the Kentuckians, 
nor the emotions she manifested when assuring me, that 
though her son was rich, respected and happy at the 


West, he had never forgotten his dear, native New Eh 





land. She showed me one letter in which he named a 
particular apple tree—Ais tree—in the orchard, and in- 
quired if the apples were fair and good as they used to 
be. And she shed tears of pride and tenderness as she 
brought me a basket of the apples to see and taste, that I 
might assure her son they were excellent. 

These domestic associations are not of trifling import- 
ance. They expand the heart and elevate the feelings, 
by connecting the pleasures of sense with those of affec- 
ton, and thus most effectually and virtuously calling into 
exercise the powers of the mind for generous purposes 


rather than for selfish enjoyment. It is the union of hearts 
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and memories that must preserve and perpetuate the 
And were the feelings of 
kindly interest cherished by all as sincerely as by that 


Union of our free states. 
mother and her son, and expressed as freely, there would 


The 


very different section, 


be no fear for the permanency of our Institutions, 





narrow spirit that sees @ rivai ime 


will ties of relationship and heart sympathy, 


binding individuals to cherish and extend the familiarity 


yie'd to the 


of intercourse which may now be maintained with every 
We have 
public relations of government 


part of our common country. no excuse for 


strangers. The 


being 


should be, exe! under the care and 


isively 
ce of men; but women may do much, very much, 


ry and happiness of the 





We must sedulously cultivate our legitimate 


inee of literature—that of letter-writing; we must 


' 
I 
keep alive, through private friendships and correspond- 














ences at interest in the welfare of persons and fami- 

3. W h will make every state in the Union hallowed 
i e bi place or home of those we love. 

TANTS vo Day.—The observance of this hallowed 
day moth st r k in the chain that binds the 
s si re ! We ure more than glad, we are 
gra " nn, emanating from our * Lady’s 
Bb s ber y received. We suggested, early 
last yenr Day of Thanksgiving should be ob- 
Se ion th rhursday in November, throughout 
t ’ » OF cours ippointment of the day rests 
Ww ¢ vel rs of ¢ 1 state; and hitherto, though 

‘ © week was always Thursday, that of the 
I shad been varied. But the last Thursday of last 
November was kept as Thanksgiving Day in twenty-four 
yi the twenty f —uai! that kept such a feast atall. 
May the last Thurs of the next November witness 
this iand ¢ ous festival, this “feast of the in- 
gatheri of harvest.” extended over our whole land, 
from the St. Johns tothe Rio Grande, from the Plymouth 
Rock to the Sunset Sea. 


Ovr Boox is another bond of union between loving 


irts and kindred minds in every portion of our land— 
uid, wherever our language is spoken. 
We have cribers in Canada and the West In- 


nd in Great 


™m iny su 
known and commended. 


have no need; the press 





it is 
say not this to boast; we 
as borne universal testimony to the excellence and 


beauty of this periodical—we advert to the success we 
have achieved as an evidence that ‘what is really excel- 
lent and deserving of confidence will obtain it. 

To Corresronvents — The following articles are ac- 
cepted:—“ The Orphan Girl's Lament,” “My Sister,” 

To Ina,’ “On the Death of an Infant Sister,” “To 
p*e** “Let me Die Young,” “Thoughts at Sunset’s 
Quiet Hour,” “ Winter,” (but we shall keep the poem till 
next December, as we did not have it in season for the 
opening of this present winter )—* O, speak not of Fame 
to me,” “Ye friends who bend a listening ear,” “A 
Sketch of Life in the Old Granite State,” “ Mountains,” 
“ Estelle,” “Unrest,” “ Self Culture,” “Lilliputian Ana- 
creontics.” 

We must again enforce our text of “patience” on our 
correspondents. We cannot often examine an article 
the very day it reaches us, nor insert it in the “next 
number” of the Book. We take up these favors as we 
have time, and give them place when we have room. 
No writer need despair of notice till after waiting six 
months. 

“Bachelor” is informed that his communications will 


be received and judged of according to their merits. 
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EVANGELINE—A TALE OF ACADIA. 


Wordsworth Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor & Co. The 


universal commendation elicited by this charming poem, 


is not only the seal of its excellence, but good augury 
A 


to the life, and 





for the literature of our own land. The story is ieri- 





can; the scenes and sentiments are true 
most happily expressed and delineated. It is a beautiful 
exposition of the “strength of woman's devotion,” and 
the daughters of America will treasure the book among 


year has bestowed 


the most precious giits of mind the 
on the world 

THE LESSON OF LIFE, AND OTHER POEMS 
H. Baker. Philadelp) 


The first and longest poem in this volume possesses 


By George i: Geo. S. Appleton 





much interest for those who would understand the des- 


tiny and duty of mankind. There is 


an earnestness ih 





the tone that we like, and though the poetry is not quite 
perfect, the sentiments are always just and noble 
Among the shorter pieces, Julia’s Slippers” is an 
amusing specimen of tairy lore 

Zieber & Co. hav issued a number of books that will 


answer as well tor any other season of the yeur as 
holiday First in point of size is “The Nurses Rhy 


Book 


prises all the rhymes, we believe, that are known in our 


This, with the volume published last year, com- 
language. The volume now before us contains one hun- 
dred and forty-three different stories, and nearly one 
hundred engravings. The borders to every other page 
are different. The book itself, tor this latter point. would 
be useful to any printer. It is a beautiful volume, well 


got up and well printed. The following have also been 


received :—*Valentine and Orson.” “Blue Beard.” “Fred 
Fearnaught,” * Henry Brown,” “The Pictorial Primer,” 
“Mother Goose,” “Cinderella Tom Thumb,” » Robin 
Hood,” * Aladdin,” “Children in the Wood,” “* Beauty 
and the Beast,” and “Guy of Warwick”—these latier 


from Grandfather Lovechild’s Nursery Stories. Each 
number contains a variety of colored plates 

WHOM TO MARRY AND HOW TO GET MAR- 
RIED. No.2. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart 


and worthy of Boz. No.1 we were not so well pleased 


Admirable 


with, but No. 2compensates for our past disappointment. 
This number is rich in equivogue. The scene between 
the mother of the young lady “ who has had twenty ex- 
cellent offers at least,” when she mistakes the officer for 
a donkey, and vice versa,is exceedingly rich. Any per- 
son who can read this number without having his risibles 
excited, must be a consumer of bran bread only. 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY. No. 7. Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, Boston. We have so often spoken well 
of this admirable work, that we are at a loss for phrases 
to vary our praise. 

THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Fay- 
ette Robinson. E.H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. Mr 
Butler seems to have taken the Mexican War, General 
Taylor, and all the other officers, under his special pro- 
tection. He has the happy faculty of bringing out his 
books in good season, and a peculiar knack of obtain- 
ing authentic portraits, which, thanks to the Daguerre- 
otype art, is a matter more easily managed than for- 
Robinson to write his 


merly. In his selection of Mr 


histories, he is also fortunate. This gentleman is happy 


in his delineations. <A classical education, his know- 
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By Henry 
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ledge of foreign languages, and a residence for some 


time in Mexico, qualify him for his task, and well has he 





pertormed his part. The book now under notice com- 


army of the 


United States, with biographies of distinguished officers 


prises an account of the organization of the 
of all grades—with thirty-six authentic portraits, very 


well executed—indeed, much better than the usual run 


now-a-days to be met with 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF LANGUAGE. By Frederick Von Schlege ar- 
per & Brothers, New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, Phi- 
ladelphia. These excellent lectures of Von Schiegel are 


1 to us in an English dress. by the Rev. A. J. W 








rison. The volume also contains “The Philosophy 
of Language by the same author The first five lee- 
tures contain, as far as possible, af and clear exposi- 
tion Of the most interesting topics lhatcan engage human 
ittention—otf the soul as torming the centre of conscious- 
ss; and, secondly, of its co-ope on Ww mind, or 
spirit and scene -that is, the acquisition of a right 
knowledge of man and nature, and ot theiz several re- 
lati sto e Deity The Xt three treat « the law of 
e wisdom and providen as discernible in out- 
ward ire the worid of thought uf in the history 
o i Kira r ! sey ‘ i i attempt to trace 
deveiopme oO mans mine rs it oO willin 
himself and in science, and in publi ‘ F en more 
udmirable lectures we have never read. Equally inte- 
resting are the lectures on the Philosophy of Language 
It is a vimirable work tor th unking reader 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND No. 33 


Same publishers This work is drawing to a conclusion 


Seven more numbers complete it. This, as in the tormer 
numbers, is filled with engravings A most desirable 
ediuon 


HARPER'S FIRESIDE LIBRARY. No. 6 
This is * The History of Elien Herbert; or, 


Same 
publishers 
Family Changes.” a beautiful little pocket work, clearly 


printed, and on good paper. The stories that are pub- 


lished (each number containing 


a complete story), are 
well written, and admirably designed for fireside amuse- 
ment. We have before spoken of the getting up of these 
works. They are the neatest specimens of book-making 
of the present day. 

THE NEW MISCELLANY FOR BOYS 
GIRLS. No.2. Edited by Miss C. L. Tuthill. 
& Blakiston. There is no failure in the second number 


of this work 


AND 


Lindsay 


Information for the young agreeebly writ- 
ten, and designs on wood well engraved 
LEONILLA LYNMORE AND MR. 
WOODBRIDGE—or, A Lesson for Young 
Miss E. Leslie. Carey & Hart. 
y appeared in the Lady's Book. 


AND MRS. 
Wives. By 
These two works ori- 


ginal We can, there- 
fore. heartily commend them to those who are so unfor- 
tunate as not to be subscribers to that work. They are 
pleasant and humorous stories, written in a vein that no 
other writer can approach 


STEAM FOR THE MILLION. 


This litle volume treats upon the nature and manage- 


Same publishers. 


ment of steam, and the principles and arrangements of 
the engine—adapted for popular instruction, for appren- 
tices, and the use of the navigator. Punch, in one of 


lis last numbers, has the figure of a man with a steam 








EDITORS’ 


We shall 


soon have it applied in many different ways that we do 


engine attached to him, collecting poor rates. 
not now dream of. The author thinks that “when each 
traveler shall be able to inform himself by observation 
of the character of the vessels and engines which are 
offered for his conveyance, ignorance and recklessness 
} 


be- 


will cease to receive that patronage which properly 
longs only to skill, industry and prudence.” This work 
teaches how to raise the steam. Many persons, in these 
pinching tumes, would preter a treatise upon how to 
raise the wind 

THE PLEASANT ART OF MONEY-CATCHING. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. Here we have what 
we wished for in the 


the Million.” The 
1 


Hart show us how to raise steam, and here we have a 


“Steam for 


Carey & 


previous notice ol 


thing is done at once 


treatise upon getling money Of the first treatise, “On 





in and invention of money “we want to know 





nothing about; nor of the second, “the misery of want- 
ng it;” but No. 3, “How persons in straits for money 
may supply themselves with it.” that is the essential ar- 
ticle Show us that. Nos. 6,7 aad 8 are also useful 
No. 6, “How a man may always keep money in his 


pocket.” This may readily be done, if he never spends 
it. No. 7 is to the point—* How a man may pay his 
debts without money “In these two per cent. a month” 
umes, this would be equal to the philosopher's stone 
No. & is not of so much consequence * How to travel 
without money” may be done by having—your hat 
chalked. If our readers « xpect us to tell them how all 
these things are to be done, the y will be mistaken Get 


the book and inform yourselves 

SCOUTING EXPEDITION OF MCULLOCH’S 
TEXAS RANGERS. G.B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia 
By Samuel C. Reid, Jr. Another book which the Mexi- 
We thought the Peninsular 


can war has brought forth 


war was the cause of as much spilling of ink as of blood, 


but we d fair to go as far beyond our across-the-chan- 
nel friends in this as we do in other matters. Mr. Reid 
1as adasliing style, and he has given us. in addition to 


the expedition of the Rangers, an accurate detail of the 


storming of Monterey; also, the daring scouts at Buena 


Vista, together with anecdotes, descriptions of country, 
and sketches of the lives of Hays, M’Culloch and Walker. 
Portraits, maps and views adorn the book 


SPHERE AND DUTIES OF WOMEN 
W. Burnap 


Philadelphia 


By George 
G. B. Zieber & Co., 


Ten lectures on the above subject, as de- 


J. Murphy, Baltimore 
livered by the author. They comprise an admirable set 
of rules, and we do not think with the author, who says, 
~My only regret on looking over these sheets, is to per- 
ceive how imperfectly they have permitted me to present 
We think he has 


gone fully into the subject. and we commend the work 


some of the most important views.” 


to every male as well as female reader 

THE DRAMA AT POKERVILLE. By Everpoint. 
Field. the 
witty editor of the St. Louis Reveille, and this work is 
numbers of Messrs. Carey & Hart's Library 


Everpoint, our readers must know, is J. M 


One ot the 


of Humorous American Works, and we will place them 





1inst any of the same number of books in any lan- 
gua Besides the Drama 
at Pokerville, we have also the Bench and Bar at Jury- 
town, and other scenes and adventures. Mr. Field is 


» for real unmistakeable fun. 





at home in the drama, and his descriptions remind us of 
those in Nicholas Nickleby, with this difference, that 
there is more broad humor in Mr. Field's delineations 
To commence this book is to finish it at one sitting 
POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS. By 
N. P. Willis. Carey & Hart. We noticed this work in 
our last number. We again refer to it to commend it as 
one of the most magnificent volumes ever produced in 
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Its beautiful page invites your reading, 
His early 
His dedication 


this country. 
and who is there that does not read Willis? 
poetry has always been our admiration. 
seems to come from his heart:—*To a Memory and a 
Hope—my Mother and my Daughter—these voiced vi- 
brations of the link between them are affectionately in- 
scribed.” Messrs. C. & H. have been at a great expense 
in getting up this volume. The designs are all by Leutze, 
whose paintings command from $1,000 to $2,000 each. 
W. Humphreys, of London, engraved ten of the plates— 
Tucker, Pease and Cheney the remainder. Each seems 
to have been inspired by the beauty of the designs, and 
the result has been a triamph of the arts. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE U 
STATES AND MEXICO, FROM THE BEST AU- 
THORITIES. G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. Still 
another. This work is just what is wanted at the present 
time, when parties are at strile as to who commenced 
the war; but it should have taken precedence of the His- 


tory of the Generals, &c. The author has not confined 





himself to merely listory of the war, but goes into de- 
tail of all the battles, and concludes with affairs in New 
Mexico. The work is compiled from the best authorities 
Generals, battle-scenes, views, &c., are also pictorialized 
in the work. 

THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary Howitt. Lea 
& Blanchard. A sweet little book, by the benevolent 
and kind Mary Howitt. How beautifully it is written, 


and how very interesting is the story! We may place 





any book by this lady in the hands of our children, and 


have no fear of evil being the result. What a family of 


talent, and so varied! The designs are by Anna Mary 
Howitt—a daughter, we presume 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE— 
chronologically arranged, from Sir John Mandeville to Wm 
Cowper—consisting of biographical sketches of the authors, 
choice selections from their works, with notes explanatory 
and illustrative, and directing to the best editions and to 
various criticisms. Designed as a text-book for the highest 
classes in schools and academies, as well as for private 
reading. By Charles Dexter Cleveland. Philadelphia 
E.C.& J. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth street. 1847. [Large 
We have here presented a condensed 
More 


12mo., pp. 702.] 
but very satisfactory view of English literature. 
than a hundred of the most distinguished English writers, 
who flourished from the fourteenth to the close of the 
eig The bio- 
graphical sketches and critical remarks are, we think, 


hteenth century, are brought to our notice. 


impartially and judiciously written; and the selections 
from the writings of the different authors, well chosen 
to mark their distinguishing peculiarities and beauties of 
style, to the exclusion, however, of everything of an in- 
jurious tendency 

The author, whose experience and ability as a teacher 
are widely known, has done a service to the cause of 
education, in compiling a work so well adapted to cul- 
tivate correctness of taste and purity of style. As a 
reading book for the family circle, we know of tew bet- 
ter calculated to interest and instruct. The publishers 
have done well their part. The book is in every way 
worthy a place on the centre-table. 

A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO WITH COL. DONI- 
PHAN. By Frank 8. Edwards. Carey & Hart, Phila- 
delphia. And yet another! But this seems to be a work 
of entirely a different nature from'those we have pre- 
viously noticed. There is not so much hard fighting, but 
better and more general descriptions of the country that 
Colonel Doniphan Xenophonized through. This march 
through this wild country was made by Doniphan and 
his troops, more than six thousand miles, in twelve 
months; that of Xenophon, three thousand four hundred 
and sixty-five miles, in fifteen months—the former being 
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the greatest and most extraordinary march on record 
We consider this one of the best Mexico-Texan books 
that have as yet been issued 

THE FORTUNES OF COL. TORLOGH O'BRIEN 
Same publishers. This humorous and interesting work 
has just been issued from the ever teeming press of this 
house. The author's name is not given, but it ranks with 
Lever or Carleton. It has all the broad humor of the 
former, with the beautiful pathos of the latter. We 
should like to give a chapter of it, such a one as we 
could select, but we will not tantalize our readers when 
they can get the whole of it for fifty cents. One hundred 
and ninety-two pages—nearly four pages for one cent— 
to say nothing of the eight admirable vignette designs 
by Phiz. Verily, reading is cheap 

THE IMPROVED AND ILLUSTRATED GAME OF 
DR. BUZBY. By Professor Punch. 8S. Hart & Co., of 
Fourth above Chestnut, have sent us this delightful little 
game for children. There is a pleasunt evening’s fun 
to be had out of it : 

REMARKS ON THE PAST, AND [TS LEGACIES 
TO AMERICAN SOCIETY Morton & 
The writer of this work, J. D. Nourse, Esq., 


Louisville : 
Griswold. 
has here given us the result of his thoughts and reading 
for some years, compressed by repeated revision into 
the smallest possible compass. It is an attempt to trace 
the progress of society down to that remarkable epoch 
when the best products of Christian civilization were 
transported to the virgin soil of America. The subjects 
are—The Cross—Night and Morning—The Reformation, 

They 
are well treated, and an excellent book is the result. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ALMANAC AND BUSI- 
NESS DIRECTORY FOR iss. An excellent and use- 
ful little work has been sent 
C. J. Gillis. 26 South Fifth street, and H. L. Lipman, 129 
Chestnut street. 

SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. Vol. I. No.1. G.B 
Zieber & Co. This beautiful and truly pleasant work 
has made its first appearance, and we predict for it an 
The masic is well 


and The Anglo-Normans, or Law and Liberty 


is; the publishers are 


immense sale. It is well got up. 
printed, and each piece is embellished with two finely 
engraved designs. No.1 contains twelve pieces of music, 
with introductory matter, and twenty-four engravings, 
and all for twenty-five cents a number, or three dollars 
a year. We will send this work and the Lady's Book 
for one year on receipt of five dollars 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. J. T. Bowen, Philadelphia. No. 2 of this 
highly valuable work has just been published. It con- 
tains four splendidly-colored Indian portraits. Surely no 
person will consider his library complete without this 
work, now sold so low as to afford an opportunity to 
every one to possess a complete and beautiful history 
of the aborigines of this country 

CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. No. 
2. J.S. Redfield, New York. G. B. Zieber & Co., Phi- 
ladelphia. 
book, as one well calculated to teach the art, it is fully 


Independent of the intrinsic merit of this 


worth the price asked for it were it only for the engrav- 
ings it contains. We know of no ariist more competent 
to convey a just idea of his noble profession than Mr. 
Chapman, and his book is valuable both to the master 


and the student. This number contains about eighty 


valuable engravings. The letter-press and paper cannot 
be surpassed. 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia. Here we have a book got up ina 
style that does credit to all concerned. This great work 
of Cervantes has been presented to an American public 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


with all the advantages of beautiful paper, clear and 
handsoine type, and splendid illustrations. It is a plea- 
sure to look at such a book when cheap printing is the 


order of the day 


The typographical part of the work 
is by the Messrs. Collins, and they have shown their skill 
by the handsome manner in which they have printed 
not only the reading matter, but the numerous engray- 
ings that are to be found profusely imtermixed with the 
text. 

DOMBEY. No. 15. 


better 


Better and 


This work increases in Uiterest as it progresses. 


Same publishers. 


We now have no hesitation in saying that it is the mas- 
ter-work of Boz. This edition is the only one published 
where the plates accompany the letter-press. The en- 
gravings are well executed. 


We have received from J. W. Moore, 193 Chestnut 
} 


street, a catalogue of the valuable books he has for sale, 


upon all subjects. assortment of 
very valuable works, recently imported, which he offers 


He has a very large 


at very reduced rates. 


A Sixxine Founp.—This kind of fund has been found 
very useful in some states of society, but it is one that 
we never much approved of. Indeed, we may say, as 


applied to ourselves, we dislike it exceedingly. We 


have a sinking fund of about $13,000, from which we 
draw no interest, and one that occasions us a great deal 
of uneasiness and troubl It is in the hands of our sub- 
scribers, for whom we cater monthly, and who often 


partake of our good things, feeding their eyes and other 





senses, and never for a moment considering that we are 





in want of the very funds whi y are so un-vene- 





rous'y withholdi 


Ovr Mopet Corracres.—We continue to receive. both 


publicly and privately, commendations for the continued 
publication of those useful embellishments. The Hunt- 
ingdon Globe says—-'The Model Cottages are an ad- 


mirable feature.” And the Messenger. at the same place 


says—"* The Mode! Cottages are still continued. In se- 
Veral listances We see 


ele”? 
dels, . 


furthers pattern trom these mo- 


We have received more than one hundred and fifty 
favorable notices oi our January number, each one pro- 
nouncing it the most splendid specimen of a mouthly 
magazine ever published in any country, whether for 
its literary merits or the varied beauty and utility of its 
splendid embellishments. We said that we would pre- 
sent a more beautiful number than our cotemporaries, 
and the public has by this time seea that we have kept 
our word. 

The engravings in this number we think very appro- 
priate for the month. Our beautiful Valentine, a bouquet 
of flowers, is very pretty. Miss Leslie's story increases 
in interest as it progresses—indeed, there is quite a sur- 
prise in this last chapter. 

SaLuTING THE ComMopoRE.—We give a very fine pic- 
ture, and one very appropriate at this time, in our pre- 
sent number—“Saluting the Commodore”—which will 
afford such of our readers as never saw the thing done 
in reality, some idea of the way in which one of our 
naval autocrats is received on board his flag-ship by the 
officers who rank below him, each one of whom looks 
forward to the day when he shall be called “ Captain,” 
and receive justsuch a noisy salute when he approaches 
his floating palace. 















































ONCE MORE. 


POETRY WRITTEN, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


JULIAN CRAMER, 


EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 




















This bar 
for Ist verse only. 
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press thee to my heart once more, To 


press thee to my heart once more, Once more, 
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Once more, OncE MORE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 

The light-winged hours have flown apace, 

But we their rustling heeded not :— 
I saw but thy beloved face, 

And all the rest of life forgot. 
Thou wilt not chide me— Fate for us 

Hath few such blessed hours in store :— 
Farewell! yet first come near me—thus— 
And let me feel thy kiss once more. 





THIRD VERSE. 
Ah, dearest! Life would be too blest 
Were all these pains and purtings past :— 
These give to Love a deeper zest, 
And bind our mutual fetters fast. 
Then let us stil! love on, and be 
Our language Love’s exhaustless lore : 
The days of absence quickly flee— 
We only part to meet ONCE MORE. 
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‘CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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